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Survey of the World 


Reciprocity Before pitigee es Me- 
ino Geante all (Mass.) has 
notified Congress, 

speaking for Mr. Taft, that there will be 
a special session after March 4 in the 
event of the Senate failing to vote on the 
reciprocity agreement with Canada, as it 
probably will. Ahead of that measure, 
for consideration by the Senate, in addi- 
tion to ten general appropriation bills, 
are measures affecting the popular elec- 
tion of Senators, the Lorimer case, the 
permanent tariff board, old age pensions, 
Congressional apportionment, and the 
fortification of the Panama Canal. Not 
one of these measures can be sidetracked 
without a contest. Back of each stands 
a group of Senators determined that a 
vote shall be taken before adjournment, 
and yet only seven and a half legislative 
days remain for its consideration, if it is 
reported out of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance February 23. The House 
passed the Administration bill providing 
for reciprocity with Canada, February 14, 
by a vote of 221 to 92. Five Democrats 
and 87 Republicans voted against the 
measure. The Democratic leader, Champ 
Clark, emphasized the fact that the 
President and he agree as to reciprocity. 
However, the McCall statement, inspired, 
at least, by the President, conveys a plain 
intimation to the Democrats that Presi- 
dent Taft will veto any tariff revision not 
in keeping with his own theory of pro- 
tective principles. Mr. Taft, in fine, 
warns the Democrats that any attempt to 
tack the reciprocity treaty to a radical 
tariff revision measure in a special ses- 
sion would be blocked by executive ac- 
tion. Somewhat earlier, Mr. Clark very 
indiscreetly spoke of annexation as the 
next step after reciprocity. Mr. Taft’s 
letter on this subject, addressed to Mr. 


McCall, we reproduce in part, in an edi- 
torial. We also refer there to Mr. Ben- 
net’s resolution requesting the President 
to enter into negotiation with the British 
Government “to secure the annexation of 
Canada.” The resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, of 
which Mr. Bennet is a member, where 
it received his vote alone. Mr. Ben- 
net’s move was made with a view to 
discrediting the reciprocity agreement in 
Canada, by means of stirring up fear of 
American jingoism. Canadian opposi- 
tion is, indeed, active, whole page adver- 
tisements calling upon the Premier to 
“save Canada” appearing in the press. 
An association of Canadian manufactur- 
ers pays the bills. The Washington 
correspondent of the Montreal Star de- 
clares in a despatch that ‘‘a large fund 
has been raised [in the United States] to 
secure endorsement of the pact,” and 
that the plan is “to bribe certain Cana- 
dian newspapers.” The Legislature of 
British Columbia has voted its condem- 
nation of the reciprocity agreement. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and his Ministers insist, 
none the less, that the measure will be 
pushed thru as fast as the rules of the 
Dominion Parliament permit; this in 
spite of the fact that eighteen of the 
Prime Minister’s most influential and 
richest supporters—merchants, bankers 
and newspaper publishers—have issued 
a manifesto urging Canadians generally 
to oppose reciprocity. The Secretary 
of State, speaking at Chicago, has de- 
clared his belief that the people favor 
and that Congress will enact the tariff 
agreement, denouncing, also, the annexa- 
tion bogey. Mr. Knox read part of the 
letter which he was authorized by the 
President to write, after the conclusion 
of the agreement with respect to the 
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minimum tariffs of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill, to Mr. Fielding, Canadian Minister 
of Finance, which letter opened the nego- 
tiations for the more recent agreement, 
now before Congress. Mr.. Knox’s 
speech before the Chicago Association 
of Commerce was followed by a speech 
by James J. Hill, the railway president, 
who began by asserting: 

“There ought not to be one vote in Congress 
or one voice in the country against an ar- 
rangement worth more than armies and na- 
vies. .. . For nearly half a century trade 
reciprocity, the birthright and manifest des- 
tiny of both, has been denied. In both na- 
tions today a thousand interests are calling 
for a closer and more definite commercial 
compact.” 

Another railroad president, W. C. 
Brown, of the New York Central, stated 
that tho the immediate effect of the reci- 
procity agreement “will be adverse to the 
farming interests of the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri valleys,” this injury 
will be “slight and temporary.” We 
need and will increasingly need Cana- 
dian wheat, he continued; furthermore: 

“The reduction or wiping out ot the duty 
on the output of our factories, in my opinion, 
will fully compensate for any toss present and 
prospective, giving this country a diversified 
industrial life, which is a better foundation 
for a permanent prospect and development 


than is possible when one industry so largely 
predominates.” 


ws 


The joint resolution pro- 
posing a _ constitutional 
amendment for the direct 
election of United States Senators stands 
a poor chance of coming to a vote in the 
Senate at this session, and it may be 
gravely questioned whether it would re- 
ceive the necessary two-thirds vote even 
then. The Lorimer case now has prece- 
dence. Senator Beveridge, who has 
twice postponed his speech on this sub- 
ject—evidently wishing to have the last 
word—has given notice of his intention 
to address the Senate in opposition to 
the majority report, on Tuesday, the 
21st. We went to press last week before 
the conclusion of Mr. Bailey’s defense 
of the junior Senator from _[IIlinois, 
which extended over February 13 and 
14. The Texas Senator devoted himself 
largely to the legal aspects of the case. 
Before taking up the legal argument, 
however, he reverted to the alleged for- 
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gery of the bank slip showing a deposit 
made by Representative Holstlaw, of the 
Illinois State Legislature. Mr. Bailey 
held before Senators the original slip, 
which was subsequently handed about 
from Senator to Senator, until it was 
finally lost. With it was an affidavit by 
Chief’ Clerk Newton, of the bank, in 
which he stated that Holstlaw made the 
deposit in question as indicated by the 
slip. Senator Bailey said the signature 
of Newton to the affidavit showed that 
he did not make out the slip, and that 
the papers he held in his hand still fur- 
ther corroborated his theory of forgery. 
In concluding, he made an impassioned 
appeal to Senators to show enough cour- 
age to do justice to a colleague. Sen- 
ator Tillman wept and other Senators 
were apparently impressed deeply by the 
Texan’s appeal to them to show their 
courage in the face of clamor. The 
various Senatorial deadlocks continue 
unbroken. In New York, Martin W. 
Littleton, Democratic Representative- 
elect from ex-President Roosevelt’s Con- 
gressional district, has declared himself 
a candidate to succeed Mr. Depew. 


] 


The Vermilion 
County (Ill.) inves- 
tigations of corrupt 
practices was further complicated when 
the grand jury voted by a majority of 
I to dispense with the services of State’s 
Attorney Lewman. This was Febru- 
ary 14. The objection was that the 
prosecutor asked witnesses only perfunc- 
tory questions. The foreman having 
asked him to be more specific and to 
draw out his witnesses, the State’s At- 
torney is said to have replied that he did 
not require the ‘advice or assistance of 
the jurors in his conduct of the case. 
This retort brought about the vote dis- 
missing him from attendance. Acting 
without an official prosecutor, and with 
its sessions marked by disorder and open 
dissension, the grand jury has, it is re- 
ported, voted over 200 indictments for 
vote selling, and a number of indict- 
ments for perjury. Two more Illinois 
counties—Edgar and Clark—are begin- 
ning or are about to begin investigations 
of corrupt practices at the polls———Be- 
sides the investigation of alleged bri-_ 
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bery at the November elections in Atlan- 
tic City by a committee of the New Jer- 
sey Legislature, Ocean County, in the 
same State, is the scene of a “probe” by 
a grand jury. Investigations of the 
Pittsburgh school system by the Voters’ 
League has disclosed corruption as re- 
pulsive as that brought to light during 
the exposure of corruption in the munic- 
ipal legislature. Prosecution by District 
Attorney Blakesley is likely to follow. 
School funds have been diverted, it is 
alleged, and spent on everything except 
education. 





as 

Tho President Taft is 
Other Matters sure to veto the Sulloway 

Service Pension bill, pro- 
viding an increase of about $40,000,000 
in the pension rolls, should that measure 
pass the Senate (as it has already passed 
the House), it was taken up in the Sen- 
ate, February 18, by a vote of 49 to 35, 
and was warmly debated. The vote 
for consideration was cast generally by 
Republicans. _Mr. McCumber (N. D.) 
offered his substitute for the Sulloway 
bill, providing for about $8,500,000 a 
year. The discussion was distinguished 
by bathos, and one Senator (Mr. Scott) 
denounced as an “outrage” the treat- 
ment the United States accords its vet- 
erans. Governor Woodrow Wilson, 
of New Jersey, has declared himself in 
favor of the Geran bill for extending the 
direct election system to every elective 
office, State or Federal, as well as to po- 
sitions in the political organizations. 
This bill is now before the State Legisla- 
ture——By a vote of 58 to 44 the Ala- 
bama House of Representatives has 
passed a bill providing for local option. 
The State Senate is known to favor the 
measure. As a result of the attack 
made on the State Supreme Court by 
Attorney-General Webb, of San Fran- 
cisco, in which he denounced the grant- 
ing of a rehearing to Abe Ruef, convict- 
ed in the graft prosecution of two years 
ago, California is afforded the remark- 
able spectacle of the Legislature investi- 
gating the highest court in the State. 
The inquiry was requested by the Jus- 
tices of the Court, and will be made by a 
joint committee of seven members, who 
are authorized to call for papers, summon 
witnesses and administer oaths. They 
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are directed to inquire into all matters re- 
ferred to in the letter of the Justices rela- 
tive to the conduct of the Supreme Coun 
and the transaction of its business. Ruef 
was convicted of bribery of municipal 
supervisors and sentenced to fourteen 
years’ imprisonment. The rehearing was 
granted on technicalities. 


cl 


Techaiembintion tis: Martial law  thruout 
Central America Nicaragua has been 

proclaimed, and many 
prominent men have been arrested, ow- 
ing, it is said, to the discovery of a plot 
for the overthrow of the Estrada Gov- 
ernment. On the 13th an explosion 
wrecked the ammunition barracks in 
Managua, near the President’s palace, 
causing a fire which destroyed 7,000 rifles 
and 10,000,000 cartridges. There was 
great excitement,and the President’s fam- 
ily took shelter in the United States con- 
sulate. The President at once cabled to 
New York an order for 5,000 rifles, ten 
Maxim guns and 2,000,000 cartridges. 
Martial law was proclaimed. Among 
those placed in prison were General Ri- 
vas, Dr. Espinoza, formerly Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and Sefior Zelaya, for- 
merly Minister of Finance. It was re- 
ported on the 18th that revolutionists had 
captured the small town of Teustepe, 40 
miles east of the capital——~-The move- 
ment for peace in Honduras may fail, 
owing to the indictment by a Federal 
grand jury at New Orleans, on the 18th, 
of Manuel Bonilla (leader of the revolu- 
tion), Gen. Lee Christmas, Joseph W. 
Beer and Florian Davids, for violation of 
the neutrality laws. Beer bought the 
gunboat “Hornet” and sold her to Da- 
vids; who represented the revolutionists. 
It is charged that the gunboat, after leav- 
ing New Orleans (having cleared for a 
port in Nicaragua), put in at Ship Island, 
Miss., and there took on board Bonilla, 
Christmas, arms and ammunition, and 
that more war material was taken at a 
point near Port Barrios. Warrants for 
Bonilla and Christmas‘ have been issued, 
but President Davila cannot easily honor 
requisitions for them, and there is no ex- 
tradition treaty with Honduras. Some 
time ago Bonilla promised to negotiate 
such a treaty with the United States, if 
he should become President. Before the 
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indictments were announced, Davila’s 
representative at the peace conference 
said the people would not accept Bonilla, 
because he was in league with “the fruit 
Trust,” meaning, probably, the United 
Fruit Company. It was then expected 
that an agreement would be reached, 
making some person (neither Davila nor 
Bonilla) President for a few months, and 
providing for an election in October next. 
Altho the loan convention has not yet 
been approved by the Honduran Congress 
or by our Senate, the loan contract was 
signed on the 15th in New York. The 
loaning syndicate is composed of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the 
National City Bank and the First Na- 
tional Bank, with the Guaranty Trust 
Company as fiscal agent of Honduras and 
the foreign bondholders, who take 15 per 
cent. of the par value ($25,000,000) of 
the bonds, altho unpaid interest has in- 
creased the debt to more than $100,000,- 
000. The loan is $10,000,000, and $7,- 
500,000 of it is to be paid at once. 
Smallpox has been stamped out in Guate- 
mala by the vaccination of every inhab- 
itant. All the physicians were employed, 
and the consent of the Indians was ob- 
tained only by the use of the army. 
x 

Hayti’s revolutionists have 
been subdued, and _ their 
leader, General Le Conte, 
has fled to St. Thomas. In the last days 
of fighting, the insurgents burned the 
town of Quanaminth, and there has been 
much destruction of property at other 
places in the northern part of the repub- 
lic. After President Simon had put to 
death about a dozen rebel generals, he 
was asked by our Government to provide 
for the safety of certain political prison- 
ers confined at Port au Prince, as it was 
feared that they might be put to death 
during his absence from the capital. 
These men are now dead. The Havtian 
Government asserts that thev lost their 
lives in the night, on the 17th, when 
revolutionists attacked the Presidential 
palace. But this attack escaped the at- 
tention of the people of the city. The 
dead men were formerly prominent offi- 
cers of the Government under President 
Nord Alexis, Simon’s predecessor. 
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Capt. Willy Meyer, of Germany, recent- 
ly superintendent of the Krupp yards at 
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Kiel, has been made commander of 
Hayti’s navy, and the Government has 
bought an Italian cruiser. Excessive 
rains in Santo Domingo, 35 inches in 
December and 15 in January, have 
ruined the tobacco crop.——At the me- 
morial services over the wreck’ of the 
“Maine,” on the 15th, the thirteenth an- 
niversary of the destruction of the bat- 
tleship, which were conducted by the 
Havana Camp of Spanish War Veter- 
ans, the Cuban Government for the first 
time took part in the ceremonies, and the 
principal address was made by Vice- 
President Zayas. He exprest the opin- 
ion that the explosion had not been 
caused “by a treacherous hand,” but was 
an accident. The speaker’s platform was 
on one of the caissons made by the en- 
gineers who are at work on the wreck. 
Cuba’s Congress has passed a bill 
authorizing an American company to re- 
move wrecks and otherwise to iniprove 
the harbors of Havana and six other 
ports. The contract is for thirty years. 
The company is to receive 80 cents for 
each ton of merchandise imported into 
Cuba from the United States, and $1 for 
each ton brought from any other coun- 
try. Havana’s Chamber of Commerce 
asks President Gomez to veto the bill. 
Cuba’s army and rural guard have 
been consolidated under the command of 
General Monteagudo, and the office 
formerly held by General Guerra has 
been abolished. 











General Navarro, with a 
force of nearly 1,500 
men, entered Juarez on 
the 14th. His march of 200 miles from 
Chihuahua had consumed ten days, and 
in all that time, his officers said, not one 
armed revolutionist had been seen by his 
soldiers. Orozco had gone to the moun- 
tains. As he moved along, Navarro re- 
built twenty-five railroad bridges. After 
his arrival there were 2,000 solliers in 
Juarez. He proclaimed martial law, 
closed the saloons and took possession of 
the railroad. Madero, the revolutionists’ 
President, for whom a warrant had been 
issued in El Paso, escaped from that city 
and went to Guadeloupe, accompanied 
by his Board of Strategy. On the 17th, 
Navarro sent 700 men to look for him. 
One report says that this force was 


The Rebellion 
in Mexico 
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driven back, at a point near Guadeloupe ; 
another, and probably the truthful one, 
says that Madero fled to the mountains 
before Navarro’s men could get to 
Guadeloupe. Madero’s brother (in New 
York) explained that Orozco’s move- 
ment against Juarez had been only a 
feint, designed to draw Navarro north- 
ward from Chihuahua, in order that he 
might successfully attack that city. But 
Navarro left a garrison of 1,000 soldiers 
there. Madero’s brother appeared to 
have forgotten those earlier assertions 
that Navarro was surrounded and locked 
up in Chihuahua, and that Orozco’s pur- 
pose was to make Juarez the capita! of 
a new republic. There was more 
fighting, last week, in the vicinity of 
Mexicali, near the western end of the 
boundary, and the insurgents, led by 
Bertholdt, the Los Angeles Socialict, 
were victorious. Half of them. are 
Americans. In various parts of Mexico, 
raids upon railroad and telegraph prop- 
erty were reported. Two small towns in 
Puebla were taken by revolutionists or 
bandits, who withdrew to the mountains 
when the troops came. In Brownsville, 
Tex., revolutionists were arrested, and in 
their possession were found campaign 
plans and a list of the names of about 
200 Americans who had contributed 
money or arms. Warrants for the arrest 
of several of these Americans were is- 
sued. Our Government may find it nec- 
essary (with the consent of Mexico) to 
send troops across the boundary for the 
protection of the dike designed to con- 
trol the waters of the Colorado River. 
For this work Congress made an appro- 
priation. Gen. Bernardo Reves, at 
one time regarded as a leader of those 
opposing Diaz, will remain for some time 
in Paris. He was commissioned to pre- 
pare plans for a reorganization of Mex- 
ico’s military service, and he now pub- 
lishes a part of his report, together with 
remarks indicating that he is loyal to the 
Diaz Government. 


ei 
The veto bill limiting 
the power of the House 
of Lords will be intro- 
duced into the House of Commons for 


English Affairs 


the second time on February 21. It is 
thought that this time the Lords will not 
dare reject it, but that, if they do, the 
King will create a sufficient number of 
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Liberal peers to pass it. It has been puv- 
licly announced that, in anticipation of 
this emergency, the Government has pre- 
pared a list. of Liberals who would 
accept peerages for this purpose. Imme- 
diately after this question is disposed of, 
that of Home Rule will be taken up. 
The first test vote of the new Parliament 
showed a majority for the Government 
of 326 to 213. This was on an Opposi- 
tion amendment to the reply to the 
speech from the Throne, introduced by 
lan Malcolm, of Corydon. Premier As- 
quith, in reply, declared that every one 
voted at the general election in Decem- 
ber with the full knowledge that when 
the Lords, the great obstacle to the 
achievement of Liberal legislation, was 
cleared away, the first task of the Gov- 
ernment would be to carry out a policy 
of full self-government for Ireland. Mr. 
Asquith also said: 

“We can only arrive at a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem of the congestion of busi- 
ness in the House of Commons by creating in 
Ireland an Irish Parliament with an Irish 
Executive thereto, for dealing with purely 


Irish affairs, while the indefeasible supremacy 
of this Parliament must be maintained.” 


John Redmond, on behalf of the Nation- 
alists, said he welcomed the Premier’s 
declaration, and added that he honestly 
believed that Home Rule as defined by 
Mr. Asquith would be the final settle- 
ment of this question, and, so far as they 
could, the Nationalists pledged their 
countrymen to that effect. Mr. Redmond 
denied that he was a Separatist. The 
Nationalists, he said, had accepted im- 
perial supremacy and invited the House 
of Commons to make it effective. He 
hoped that the reign of the present King 
would be made glorious by the opening 
by the sovereign in person of a parlia- 
ment of the friendly and reconciled Irish 
nation. The remarks of Champ Clark 
and the resolution of W. S. Bennet re- 
ferring to reciprocity as a step toward 
the annexation of Canada will be made 
the subject of discussion in Parliament 
this week. The Premier is to be asked 
if he intends to address any communica- 
tion on the subject to the United States 
Government. The tariff reformers have 
seized the utterances of the Congressmen 
as a weapon against the Government, but 
the Liberals are trying to pass them off 
as an American joke. The Saturday 
Review accuses Ambassador Bryce with 
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being in a conspiracy with ‘President 
Taft, Champ Clark and the avowed 
annexationists in the United States” to 
betray the interests of Canada. The 
opposition to the ratification of the 
Declaration of London continues to 
grow and remonstrances come in from 
chambers of commerce and associations 
of shippers and insurance men. The 
declaration was prepared in accordance 
with the instructions of The Hague, for 
the purpose of defining more accurately 
the rights of commercial vessels in time 
of war. The Government holds that 
England is the gainer by the declaration, 
and that a failure to ratify it would be a 
serious setback to the development of 
international agreement and a new stim- 
ulus to the competition in naval arma- 
ments. The British opponents of the 
measure object most strongly to the fol- 
lowing clause, which, in their opinion, 
would result in cutting off the food sup- 
ply of the British Isles and their speedy 
reduction by starvation: 

Article 33: “Conditional contraband is liable 
to capture if it is shown to be destined for 
the use of the armed forces, or of a Govern- 
ment department of the enemy State, unless 
in this latter case the circumstances show that 
the goods cannot, in fact, be used for the pur- 
poses of the war in progress.” 

Article 34: “The destination referred to in 
Art. 33 is presumed to exist if the goods are 
consigned to enemy authorities, or to a con- 
tractor:—(1) Established in the enemy coun- 
try who, as a matter of common knowledge, 
supplies articles of this kind to the enemy; 
(2) a similar presumption arises if the goods 
are consigned to a fortified place belonging to 
the enemy, or other place serving as a base; 
(3) for the armed forces of the enemy.” 


ed 

A disaster occurred 
French Railroads upon the Western 

Railroad, near Cour- 
ville, on February 15. An express from 
Paris ran into a freight train which was 
switching across the main line, and an 
express coming from the opposite direc- 
tion almost ran into the wreck a few 
minutes later. Ten persons were killed 
and a number of others injured. Both 
trains were burned. The accident is of 
political importance, because the West- 
ern Railroad is owned and managed by 
the French Government, and the number 
of accidents upon it in recent months has 
been far above what Europeans are 
accustomed to. The employees of the 
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railroad, who were recently defeated in 
their strike by the Government, are be- 
lieved to be now encouraging delays and 
accidents in order to gain their ends. 
When the matter was brought up in the 
French Parliament it was charged that 
the accident was due to the use of Amer- 
ican engines, which smoke so as to con- 
ceal the signals. The station agent at 
Courville explains that he had allowed 
the freight train to switch across the 
main line because he expected the ex- 
press to be late, as usual, but on this 
occasion it happened to be on time-—— 
The French Senate, on February 10, 
passed a bill from the Chamber, adopt- 
ing Greenwich time for France. The 
Paris meridian will be preserved for 
naval and scientific purposes. The adop- 
tion of a uniform time in Western Eu- 
rope will be a great convenience to trav- 
elers. The bill made no reference to 
Greenwich, but was worded as follows: 

“Official time in France and in Algeria shall 


be Paris mean time put back 9 minutes and 
21 seconds.” 


Js 


The Military Com- 
mittee of the Austro- 


Austro-Hungarian 


Comeaniae Hungarian Delega- 


tion has accepted without amendment the 
army and navy estimates presented by 
the Government. The appropriation for 
the navy, which has hitherto been $10,- 
000,000 a year, will be made $26.000,000 
up to 1914, when it will be further in- 
creased to more than $30,000.000. The 
Secretary of State for the Navy, Ad- 
miral Count Montecuccoli, argues that 
“even a little war is dearer than a big 
fleet,” and he plans the construction of a 
new fleet of sixteen Dreadnoughts. The 
Minister of War, General Baron Schin- 
aich, asked for an increase of $20.000,- 
000 a year for the army and a special ap- 
propriation of $20,000,000 between now 
and 1915. The Military Committee of 
the Delegation, in accepting these esti- 
mates, urged the Government to make 
serious efforts in behalf of a general dis- 
armament and the development of the 
Hague Court. The proposal of Dr. EI- 
lenbogen, the Socialist member of the 
committee, that the Government be asked 
to open negotiations with Italy for the 
restriction of the armaments of the two 
countries was rejected. 





SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The Russian Govern- 
ment has_ notified 
China that Kuldja will 
be occupied by Russian troops unless 
China shows a disposition to carry out 
the provisions of the treaty of 1881 in 
regard to freedom of trade in Mongolia. 
The treaty may be denounced within six 
months after February, and Russia ap- 
parently wants to be in a position to dic- 
tate terms as formerly. The Russian note 
demands agreement with the following 
points : 


Russia and China 


“First—Russia’s full right to impose export 
and import duties within fifty versts of the 
frontier zone. 

“Second—Extraterritorial jurisdiction over 
Russian subjects except in civil cases, which 
shall be tried in mixed courts. 

“Third—Freedom to trade and liberty to 
travel and reside for Russian subjects in Mon- 
golia and the territories behind the Great Wall. 

“Fourth—The appointment of consuls at 
Kobdo, Hami and Hu-Chen 

“Fifth—Proper facilities hee consuls within 
their jurisdictions. 

“Sixth—The right of Russian subjects to 
acquire land in all towns where Russia is 
entitled to establish consulates.” 


Kuldja, or Kulja, and the Ili Valley, in 
which it is situated, were held by Russia 
from 1871 to 1881, when retroceded in 
consideration of trade concessions in 
Mongolia, which, it is claimed, the Chi- 


nese have not granted. The lower part 
of the Ili running into Lake Balkash re- 
mained in the possession of Russia. 
Kuldja is a town of about 10,000 inhab- 
itants, 48 miles inside the frontier of 
Chinese Turkestan. It lies upon the 
northern fork of the caravan route from 
Pekin: From the Chinese point of view 
Russia is the aggressor and is seeking to 
extend her territory. 


ot 


The contract for the 
Turkey and Persia erection of the great 

dam at the head of 
the Hindia branch of the Euphrates has 
been granted by the Turkish Government 
to an English firm, contractors John 
Jackson & Co. . This forms part of the 
general plan for the fertility of the Meso- 
potamian Valley by means of an irriga- 
tion system. The original project of Sir 
William Willcocks provided for the irri- 
gation of over 3,000,000 acres at an esti- 
mated cost of $37,000,000, A\ll that is 
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proposed at present, however, is to dam 
up the Hindia Canal for the double pur- 
pose of drying up the swamp lands re- 
sulting from the overflow of the canal in 
flood time and of supplying water to the 
Euphrates Valley, which is now left quite 
dry and barren in the summer. The close 
connection between reclamation of Meso- 
potamia and the railroad being construct- 
ed by the Germans for connecting it with 
the outside world, and the active interest 
taken by Russia and Great Britain in 
Persia and Asia Minor, has already been 
explained in these pages.——Complaints 
as to cruelty with which the disarmament 
of Macedonia has been carried out by the 
Government have been voiced in both the 
Turkish and the British Parliament. It 
is claimed that the measures used have 
been as severe as those of the old régime. 
When the commmission for disarmament 
arrives in a district a state of siege is en- 
forced, soldiers are stationed about every 
house, and no person is allowed to go out 
or in while the search is going on. Where 
this blockade has been maintained for 
four or five days the imprisoned families 
have suffered for lack of food. The bas- 
tinado has been habitually employed for 
the purpose of extorting evidence or con- 
fession, the beating being often repeated 
several times and in some cases applied 
to the whole male population of the vil- 
lage. According to statements made in 
the Turkish Parliament, the number of 
persons maltreated in the sanjaks of Sa- 
lonika, Monastir and Uskub alone during 
the months of July, August and Septem- 
ber as 4,069, of whom sixty-two were 
maimed for life and eleven beaten to 
death. Talaat Bey, Secretary of the 
Interior, who has been carrying out the 
disarmament policy, has resigned his post 
as Minister of the Interior, doubtless by 
order of the Young Turk Committee, and 
he will be succeeded by Halil Bey —— 
In accordance with the request of the 
Persian Government for American advis- 
ors in the reorganization of its finances, 
W. Morgan Shuster, who has been en- 
gaged in the American customs service 
in Cuba and the Philippines, has been ap- 
pointed Treasurer General of Persia —— 
It is announced from St. Petersburg that 
Russia will withdraw her troops from 
Kasbin, Persia, as a mark of confidence 
in the new regent, Nasir El Mulk. 





Improving Our Rivers and Harbors 


BY THEODORE E. BURTON 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM OHIO. 


OR years we have been expending 
F vast sums of money for the im- 
provement of our rivers and har- 
bors. Some of it has been spent fool- 
ishly, some of it uselessly, and in cases 
even extravagantly. Too often the re- 
sult of these expenditures for the im- 
provement of rivers has been a disap- 
pointment. It is needless to seek for 
the causes. They are perfectly manifest. 
It is utterly impossible to form and un- 
dertake judicious plans for the improve- 
ment of rivers and inland waterways in 
the United States without a careful con- 
sideration of the whole subject of trans- 
portation. No adequate return for money 
expended on our rivers is to be hoped 
for until harmonious relations are estab- 
lished between the two great transporta- 
tion agencies of the country—the rivers 
and the railroads. No adequate devel- 
opment of the waterways of the United 
States can be secured without a just and 
careful readjustment of the relations be- 
tween waterways and railways. Both 
must be considered, in combination, as 
agencies for the carrying of traffic. 

In many instances the economical 
transportation of freight from one por- 
tion of the country to another involves 
the use of both railways and waterways, 
and without codperation between them 
the most helpful results cannot be se- 
cured. As long as unrestricted competi- 
tion exists, the railways will continue to 
carry a large amount of the traffic which 
should, more properly, go by water, no 
matter how much money is expended, 
here and there, in isolated schemes of 
waterway improvement. Inherently there 
are certain advantages belonging to the 
railroads which are permanent and in- 
evitable. These must be taken into con- 
sideration. They have a wider area of 
distribution. They can be constructed in 
any direction. They are readily adapt- 
able to newly arising and ever shifting 
demands of producing areas and of mar- 
kets. In the handling of freight they 
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have very great advantages, because in 
providing for the receipt and delivery of 
merchandise at factories or warehouses, 
branch lines or switches can easily be 
constructed. Railroads can reach all 
towns and cities alike, wherever located, 
while obviously boats and barges must be 
used only between localities situated upon 
the waterways. 

In connection with this fact it must be 
remembered that the cost of hauling 
freight compared with the cost of han- 
dling after reaching terminal points has 
undergone a great change in the last forty 
years. The cost of hauling by rail has 
very materially decreased, while the cost 
of handling and delivery and the general 
expenses connected with terminal facili- 
ties has not decreased in anything like 
the same proportion. . It is easier, too, 
as a rule, to transfer from one railroad 
to another than from water to land. The 
constant variation in the level of rivers in- 
creases the difficulty of providing an ade- 
quate equipment for the rapid handling 
of freight on the banks of most of our 
rivers. Freight carried by rail is better 
protected from storm and from the ele- 
ments, and the railway insures goods car- 
ried in its cars or handled at its termi- 
nals. All of these things render the rail- 
roads a more convenient and acceptable 
means of transportation wherever avail- 
able, and they will always remain the 
more convenient means. In my judgment 
these points contain the vital reasons for 
the decadence of water-borne traffic on 
our inland waters. No matter how much 
is expended upon our rivers, water traffic 
will always be confronted by these dis- 
advantages, and in a constantly increas- 
ing measure. 

There are other disadvantages inher- 
ent in transportation by water which of 
course can be prevented by law, such as 
the right to charge lower rates where the 
railways come in competition with water 
routes; and very much can be gained by 
codperation, where that can be brought 
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about. It is quite true, too, that the de- 
velopment of waterways by the nations 
of Europe has met with success. These 
facts are frequently referred to in urging 
gigantic and costly propositions upon the 
American people—but frequently with- 
out any adequate comprehension of the 
different conditions existing there. The 
greater density of the population, the 
earlier development and greater depend- 
ence upon waterway systems, and the ex- 
istence of a class of boatmen willing to 
work for comparatively small gains, all 
have their influence; but a more impor- 
tant factor is the state ownership of the 
railways and their management in codp- 
eration with the waterways, or the com- 
plete control and regulation of railways, 
as in France, where they are compelled 
to charge 20 per cent. more than the wa- 
terways for carrying the same variety of 
freight between given points. 

In this connection it may surprise 
many who ignorantly seize upon the suc- 
cessful development of the waterways in 
Europe as an example for us, that our 
country is already much more adequately 
furnished with railroad facilities than is 
Europe. The railway mileage, per square 
mile, in the settled portions of the United 
States is greater than in Europe, and the 
mileage per thousand of population is 
five times greater than it is in Europe. 
But notwithstanding the great advan- 
tages belonging to railways in the trans- 
portation field, the superior qualities of 
our waterways and the greater freedom 
for competition which pertains to water 
transportation must not be disregarded. 
We should bear in mind, in appropriating 
public money for waterway improve- 
ments, that under the present relations 
between the two means of carrying 
freight, many of our inland waterways 
cannot be utilized to any high degree of 
efficiency and cannot make any adequate 
return for large expenditures. 

Much of the work done in the past 
has shown - disappointing results and 
much of the money appropriations has 
been wasted. A good example is the 
Missouri River, from its mouth to Kan- 
sas City. The expenditure of vast sums 
for its improvement is urged upon Con- 
gress, year after year, and agitated in 
conventions and public meetings till the 


popular impression goes abroad and 
reaches even the committees of Con- 
gress that it is one of the vital necessi- 
ties of the nation; whereas, if there is 
any place in the United States where an 
attempt to develop waterway transporta- 
tion has in it nothing but discourage- 
ment, it is this stretch of the Missouri 
River. 

In the old days the trains of the so- 
called Pacific Railway used to run from 
St. Louis to Jefferson City and from 
there the passengers and freight were 
carried by boat to Kansas City. The 
Missouri River was then an important 
artery of commerce. Its traffic at that 
time is held up to us as an argument for 
large appropriations now, as tho the 
present decadence were due to neglect of 
the Federal Government. We are led to 
suppose that when millions are expended 
upon the river, thru appropriations by 
Congress, the old days of flourishing 
river traffic will instantly return with 
renewed vigor and importance ; when, as 
a matter of fact, conditions have com- 
pletely changed. Traffic left the river 
with very little reference to its naviga- 
bility and nothing can bring it back again 
to any great extent, in the natural course 
of things, but a tremendous increase in 
the density of the population close upon 
its banks. Already, in response to these 
demands for appropriations, the grand 
total of $12,019,022 has been expended 
upon the river, and let us see what the 
returns were during the calendar year of 
1909. During that year long-trade 
packets carried just 133 tons of freight 
and carried it an average haul of a trifle 
over 100 miles. This was all that had 
any semblance of thru traffic. Short- 
trade packets and other boats carried 
24,437 tons an average of about 21 miles. 
Sand steamers and barges carried 290,- 
263 tons of sand, hauling it an average 
of less than one mile; yet this is all 
counted in ascertaining the tonnage sta- 
tistics of the river. These figures speak 
louder than any argument in the case. 
Oh, but it is said, there cannot be any 
navigation on the river because you do 
not improve it. Spend $20,000,000 more, 
or if you will not spend that much at 
least spend $3,500,000—and we spend it, 
tho we have in years past found that the 
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expenditure of these millions accom- 
plishes no result. Even before the Gov- 
ernment entered upon its plan of im- 
provement at all this river was utilized 
for the conveyance of traffic far more 
than it is today. 

The cause of all the agitation for the 
further improvement of this river is sim- 
ply that they are confronted by an un- 
natural situation as to railroad freight 
rates. The rate on first-class freight 
from New York to St. Louis, over a 
thousand miles, is 8714 cents, and 60 
cents more—nearly two-thirds as much 
more—to Kansas City, only 400 miles 
farther. Only do away with that dis- 
crimination or inequality and no matter 
how perfect the navigation, and if the 
river was studded with boats, every one 
of them would be taken off. That has 
happened many a time in the past and 
just so sure as transportation conditions 
remain as they are now, that is what wi'l 
happen in the future. The same condi- 
tions in other parts of the country have 
instigated many demands for appropria- 
tions for river improvement. But the 
arm of the law is not so weak nor the 
railroads so strong that Congress is jus- 
tified in expending millions upon millions 
of the people’s money in this roundabout 
way to enforce reasonable freight rates. 
There are better means at hand. 

No one is more thoroly aware than I 
am of the criticism, the obloquy, that is 
visited upon any member of the House 
of Representatives or of the Senate who 
opposes expenditures for river or harbor 
improvements. The people in the local- 
ity where the improvement is made are 
always unanimous for the expenditure. 
If it meant the mere digging of holes in 
the ground, if it meant the construction 
of useless masonry they would urge it 
just the same, believing that money 
would be placed in circulation among 
them. Every locality is anxious to se- 
cure appropriations, and brings every 
possible influence to bear upon the com- 
mittees of Congress to enforce its ap- 
peal; while any objection to their de- 
mands must be made upon general prin- 
ciples, by some one outside, without any 
backing, encouragement, or thanks— 
nothing but criticism and obloquy. But 
it is high time that as a nation we studied 
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this matter, understood it and demanded 
that in the improvement of our rivers 
and harbors the public money be expend- 
ed in a rational way and for the benefit 
of the whole country. 

Take, for another example, that little 
stretch of the Mississippi River, 206 
miles, from St. Louis to Cairo, Nearly 
$13,000,000 has already been expended 
on it and for five or six years there has 
been .an 8-foot channel available ex- 
cept for a few days each year. The 
amount of traffic on this stretch of river, 
before the expensive improvements were 
commenced, as measured by shipments 
from St. Louis in 1880, was 1,038,000 
tons. At that time the prevailing depth 
was only 3% to 4 feet. But in the year 
1908, with an 8-foot channel, the volume 
of shipments from St. Louis was only 


.72,740 tons—about one-fourteenth of the 


former amount. 

In the face of such figures Congress 
should realize its responsibility to the 
whole people and the people should de- 
mand greater care in the making of 
appropriations for inland waterways. 
There are many examples as graphic as 
those to which I have called attention. 
In the great change that has taken place 
in transportation conditions many rivers 
even tho improved no matter to what 
extent, can never be utilized as they once 
were. The returns can never be ade- 
quate to the large expenditures made or 
demanded. 

I readily concede that freight rates are 
affected by the improvement of the 
streams where traffic does develop or 
even where there is the possibility that 
it will if necessary; but what are we to 
do? Are we to waste money by the hun- 
dreds of millions just to make our rail-. 
ways behave themselves? Have we not 
the courage, thru the agencies which be- 
long to the Government when a rail- 
road’s charges are exorbitant, to compel 
it to lower its rates by appropriate legis- 
lation? I most emphatically dissent from 
the idea that we should engage in these 
enterprises, confessedly a waste of 
money, in the hope that railroads will be 
brought to lower their rates in certain 
localities. There is a readier and more 
intelligent and sensible way to do it than 
by this expensive line of indirection. 
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I:am by no means opposed to the 
amount of money expended upon our 
rivers and harbors. Even larger sums 
might be very wisely expended and bring 
to the nation invaluable returns. But 
there is a rational way to manage the 
whole problem, and that is to begin with 
the idea that the control and utilization 
of the waters of the United States are 
just as important as the control and util- 
ization of the land; that water as well as 
broad acres is an asset. of the whole 
country; that water may be used for 
navigation, in some instances, for irriga- 
tion in others, for furnishing a water 
supply in others; that under the influ- 
ence of the tempest or the flood it may 
become a destructive agent rather than 
a beneficent one. So far as we may we 
should control floods, prevent erosion of 
banks, secure clarification as far as pos- 
sible, all as a part of one great, scientific, 
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comprehensive plan. In carrying out 
such plans, there should be an equitable 
division of expense between the nation 
and the States and communities especial- 
ly benefited. 

Until we frame such a plan and take 
up this question in its entirety, our treat- 
ment of the subject will necessarily be 
partial, imperfect, and will bring no bene- 
fit commensurate with the cost; but when 
we unite all these uses, navigation can 
be wisely developed where it is desirable, 
irrigation can be fostered where it will 
be beneficial, water canbe clarified, 
water power can be conserved and util- 
ized, and in the combination of all of 
these great objects, economy can be 
practiced, results secured and unmeas- 
ured benefits obtained for the entire na- 
tion. It is the only way and it must 
eventually prevail. 


WasurnectTon, D. C. 


Pillars of Hercules 


(Washington and Lincoln) 
BY WALTER F. LONGACRE 


Two massive rocks, tradition-flung, 
Gibraltar and the Afric hill, 
Outlast their mythic builder’s tongue 
And guard the Eastern gateway still, 
Whence freedom sprang when states were young. 


Two giant men, of crises born, 
The country’s sire and sole compeer, 
Loom mighty in the New-World morn: 
The one impregnable, austere ; 
The other vibrant, like a horn. 


Behold them as they tower high, 

The landmarks of our civic pride; 
They buttress, nerve and fortify 

The yearning millions at their side, 
Strong bulwarks toward the Western sky. 


New Yor« City. 


















































































































































































































































Washineton and His English Ancestors 


BY GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON 





[This article is a portion of an address delivered by General Wilson before the New 
York Genealogical and Biographical Society, February 22, 1911. Its author is president of 
the American Ethnological Society, and was formerly president of the society before which 
he made the address. He is also known to our readers as the original editor of Fitz-Greene 
Halleck’s “Poems,” as Halleck’s biographer, and as the author of numerous important his- 


torical and literary contributions.—EpitTor.] 


HERE are many Washington fam- 
T ily manor houses and estates in 
England. The particular manor 
in which we: Americans are most inter- 
ested, is that of Sulgrave, five miles 
from Banbury, in Northamptonshire. 
The first of many Laurence Washing- 
tons to be met with in English genealog- 
ical, or other annals, was the son of John 
Washington of Warton, Lancashire, who 
went to London, where he became a 
wealthy. wool merchant of Gray’s Inn, 
and later an alderman. He was knight- 
ed by Henry the Eighth. During the 
reign of that much-married monarch, 
Laurence Washington acquired property 
and position, becoming Mayor of North- 
ampton in 1532 and again in 1545. The 
manor and priory lands of Sulgrave 
were granted to him for his services to 
his county by King Henry on the disso- 
lution of the monasteries, and having 
amassed a fortune, Laurence retired to 
Sulgrave, where he erected the man- 
sion to be seen in the accompanying pic- 
ture, copied from a painting made in 
1910 by Harold Vivian, an accomplished 
English artist. The house was obvious- 
ly intended to be of larger proportions 
than it attained, and stands at the fur- 
ther end of the little out-of-the-way 
hamlet of Northends. When Washing- 
ton Irving was there a century ago, it 
still retained the familv arms in stained 
glass in one of the windows. On the 
outside of the high-gabled porch is to be 
seen in its spandrels the royal arms of 
Queen Elizabeth, also the mullets and 
bars of the Washingtons, showing, as 
many believe, that the Stars and Stripes 
of our flag may have had their origin in 
the armorial bearings of George Wash- 
ington’s ancestors. 

The second picture, copied from a 
companion painting, also by Harold Viv- 
ian, represents a portion of the interior 
of the Sulgrave Church of St. James, 
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where the founder of Sulgrave.is buried 
with his wife, Amy Washington, by his 
side, their tomb being marked by a beau- 
tiful and well-preserved brass tablet, 
which can be seen in the illustration. 
The tombs of other members of the fam- 
ily are in the church, but, sad to say, the 
brasses which marked them were stolen 
some two score years ago by unknown 
vandals. There is also to be seen in St. 
James’s Church a treasure chest eight 
centuries old! It had originally six 
massive locks and was used to contain 
the priory plate and regalia. The oak 
chest was presented to the church by 
Laurence Washington during the days 
of Shakespeare, with whom there is a 
tradition that both he and his father, Sir 
John, were well acquainted. 

Robert, son of Laurence, unfortu- 
nately squandered his father’s fortune; 
Sulgrave passed out of his possession, 
and he established himself at Brington., 
on an estate belonging to his relative, 
Lord Spencer. There his grandson 
Laurence was born, and after graduat- 
ing at Oxford he became rector of Pur- 
leigh Church at Maldon, Essex, repre- 
sented in the accompanying illustration. 
This charge was held by the Rev. Lau- 
rence Washington from 1632 until 1643, 
when he was ejected by Cromwell for 
loyalty to the absent young King, 
Charles the Second. When he died in 
1662, he was buried in Brington, or 
Brixton Church, where he was baptized. 
His decease caused a breaking up of the 
family, and his eldest sons, John and 
Laurence, sailed for Virginia. John set- 
tled at Northern Neck, between the Po- 
tomac and Rappahannock. There he had 
a son Laurence, his son was named Au- 
gustine, the father of George, born one 
hundred and seventv-nine years ago, so 
that our first President was ninth in de- 
scent from Sir John Washington. 

A few years ago, Mrs. Morgan Rich- 
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ards of Steephill Castle, Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight, and the mother of the late gifted 
Mrs. Cragie, asked me to aid her in col- 
lecting £600 for the restoration of the 
fine Tower of Purleigh, better known as 
Washington Church, erected in the four- 
teenth century. ~I have sent several hun- 
dred dollars for this purpose, and among 
the American contributors are Mrs. 
Daniel Butterfield, J. V. L. Pruyn, 
Duchess of Marlborough, Hon. L. P. 
Morton, Bishop H. C. Potter, Henry 
Clews, William G. Low, Thomas R. 
Proctor, Gen. Grant Wilson, William 
K. Bixby, Hon. Whitelaw Reid, and 
Charles W. Burrows. More funds are 
still required to make up the one thou- 
sand dollars that the writer undertook to 
raise on this side of the sea, so that any 
persons who are inclined to aid this pa- 
triotic object may send their contribu- 
tions, of any amount from five dollars to 
fifty, to Mrs. Morgan Richards, Steephill 
Castle, to the writer of this appeal, or to 
the rector of Purleigh, Dean R. T. Love, 
Maldon, Essex, England. It may be added 


that the parish is a poor, agricultural 
one, without any wealthy residents, and 
that the peal of five bells cannot be rung 
while the tower is in its present condition, 
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which is of course a great deprivation in 
the village life of England, to miss the 
sound of the cheerful Sunday chimes. 
Ever after the day when the tower is re- 
stored, the American flag will be dis- 
played on every anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birth. It has been already pre- 
sented for that purpose. 

The paintings of Sulgrave Manor and 
Church were a New Year’s gift from 
my friend, Col. T. Myles Sandys, of 
Graythwaite Hall, Lake Windermere, 
formerly of the British Army, but for the 
past quarter of a century a member of 
Parliament. His ancestor, Archbishop 
of York, and Sir John Washington, were 
intimate friends, and the latter was god- 
father to several of the former’s chil- 
dren. During their period and later, 
several marriages occurred between 
members of the Sandys and Washing- 
ton families. Sir Edwin and George, 
two of the Archbishop’s sons, were offi- 
cials of the London Company for Vir- 
ginia, and the younger brother, like Sir 
Edwin, an Oxford graduate, built the 
first water-mill in the colony, also pro- 
moted the establishment of iron works 
and shipbuilding in Virginia. His 
translation of Ovid’s “Metamorphoses” 














PURLEIGH CHURCH. 
Here Washington’s ancestor was rector. 
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(London, 1626) is the first English 
production of any value that was writ- 
ten in this country. It may be added 
that the Archbishop was the friend of 
Cranmer, Hooker and Jewell, and suf- 
fered seven months’ imprisonment in 
the Tower of London for his exprest 
opinions against Popery. He was to 
have been burned at the stake, but hav- 
ing powerful friends and wealth, which 
he used freely, he fortunately escaped 
and fled to the Continent. When Eliza- 
beth became Queen he returned to Eng- 
land, and from being Bishop of Worces- 
ter was advanced by her to the Arch- 
bishopric of York. 

Having now completed my account of 
our first President’s ancestry, arid some 
of the associations connected with them, 
our attention will be given to George 
Washington, of whom Thackeray wrote, 
he “was the noblest, purest, bravest, 
best of God’s men.” 

By the general judgment of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, Washintgon, Lin- 
coln and Grant are accepted as the three 
greatest Americans—Washington _ the 
founder, Lincoln the liberator and Grant 
the savior of our country. With the 
pater patrie I enjoyed agreeable associ- 
ations in early youth thru acquaintance 
with several of those who were nearest 
and dearest to him; with the martyr 
President it was my great privilege to 
be intimate during a period of eight 
years, and with the illustrious soldier, 
under whom I served, I was on terms of 
friendship for almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury. While many persons have known 
Lincoln and Grant, and a few were ac- 
quainted with Washington and Lincoln, 
so far as I am aware, but one person 
was ever born into this world who knew 
the triumvirate of uncrowned American 
kings. That individual was Horace 
Binney, leader of the Philadelphia bar, 
and among the leaders of the profession 
thruout our land, with whom I spent a 
memorable evening in the year 1874. 
During that delightful interview he 
stated that when a schoolboy his home 
was on Market street, near the Presi- 
dent’s residence, that he had seen him al- 
most daily for several years, and that 
Washington knew him as a neighbor’s 
son, and frequently held short conversa- 
tions with him. Mr. Binney also men- 
tioned the interesting fact that he had 
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been acquainted with every President of 
the United States up to the time of Gen- 
eral Grant, during whose second admin- 
istration he passed away, at the great 
age of ninety-five. 

Permit me to push back the hand of 
time to October, 1777, witen a great vic- 
tory was won on the field of Saratoga— 
in its results one of the decisive battles 
of the world, for it won for us the alli- 
ance of France, and without the aid of 
her army and navy, as well as financial 
assistance, it may be questioned if inde- 
pendence could have been achieved. The 
hero of that battle was not the Ameri- 
can commander, but -Benedict Arnold, 
who by his gallant and impetuous 
charges broke the enemy’s ranks and led 
to the surrender of Burgoyne and the 
British army. A few weeks after Ar- 
nold met the Commander-in-Chief, and 
was highly complimented for his gallan- 
try at Saratoga, and then Washington 
added, in his stately manner: “I under- 
stand, sir, that on that great day when 
you rendered such valuable service to 
your country you lost your sleeve-links. 
Will you do me the honor to accept this 
pair, which I have worn several months, 
and of which I am now wearing dupli- 
cates?” When General Arnold became 
a traitor to his native land, and Wash- 
ington, with righteous indignation, had 
denounced his base treachery in bitter 
and burning words, he no longer found 
pleasure in the possession of the gold 
sleeve-links, and he presented them. to 
Colonel Tarleton, the only British offi- 
cer who treated him with any degree of 
courtesy. Before Tarleton returned with 
the British army to the Old World, at 
the close of the war, he gave Washing- 
ton’s gift to his military secretary, an 
American loyalist, who, having taken the 
oath of allegiance to the new nation, was 
permitted to remain in his native land. 
When he died they were presented to his 
only son, Fitz-Greene Halleck. The 
poet bequeathed them to a young army 
friend, who later became his biographer, 
and was instrumental in erecting his 
bronze statue in the Central Park, who 
is the happy possessor of the precious 
and beautiful relic. 

Several years before the commence- 
ment of the Civil War there was a house 
party in a spacious Virginia mansion on 
the banks of the Potomac, assembled for 
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SULGRAVE CHURCH, 
Where our first President’s ancestor, Laurence Washington, is buried. 


the purpose of celebrating the anniver- 
sary Of Washington’s birth. The host 
was Washington’s adopted son, and Mrs. 
Washington’s grandson, George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis, the hostess his only 
daughter Mary, wife of Robert E. Lee. 
then Lieutenant Colonel of the Second 
United States Cavalry. The day was de- 
voted chiefly to listening to charming 
recollections of Mr. Custis, who had 
lived with his father, as he called Wash- 


ington, for eighteen years; to looking at 
the President’s letters, his books, his 
swords, and, in short, to innumerable 
articles hallowed by associations with 
him. It was a red-letter day—in the 
words of Carlyle, “A day never to be for- 
gotten in this world.” Alas! of all that 
happy house party, the Richmond beau- 
ties, the Baltimore belles, the young Vir- 
ginians and the two students from the 
North, a gray-haired grandmother of the 
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SULGRAVE MANOR, 
The home of Washington’s ancestors in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 


South and the writer are the only sur- 
vivors. The place of that memorable 
meeting was Arlington, now a national 
cemetery. There rests that beau sabreur 
my gallant friend Phil Sheridan, and 
around him are buried several thousand 
of those rough-riders who followed him 
on many a well-fought field, and there, 
too, is the grave of Admiral Porter, sec- 
ond only to famous Farragut. 

A few days later the writer was the 
guest in the city of Washington of a ven- 
erable lady whose hair was silvered by 
the snows of ninety-six winters. In early 
life she and my godmother, Mrs. Grant, 
of Laggan, were taught in Albany by the 
same governess. They parted at the age 
of thirteen and never met again. The 
broad Atlantic rolled between them, but 
they continued to correspond for three 
score and ten years. Elizabeth Schuyler, 
at the age of eighteen, spent several 
months with General and Mrs. Wash- 
ington when the American Army was 
quartered at Morristown, N. J. Among 
her many admirers was a young Captain 
of Artillery to whom she gave her heart 
and hand before she returned to her 
home in Albany. There in the house, 


which is still standing, of her father 
Gen. Philip Schuyler, she was married in 
the following December, one hundred 
and twenty-five years ago. At the time 
of my visit she had been separated by 
death from her young Captain more than 
half a century, but she still loved to 
speak of him, and his immortal chief, 
with whom he was a staff officer: later 
on, with the rank of Colonel. She de- 
scribed Washington as the most majestic 
and magnificent of men, and the finest 
horseman of his age. Mounted on one 
of his fiery chargers, he was always an 
inspiration to his troops. When I bade 
this venerable woman a final farewell, 
she said, “My dear young friend, you 
may be glad to remember hereafter that 
the same hand that your lips have just 
pressed was often pressed by the lips of 
Washington.” A year later I saw her 
placed by the side of her young Captain 
under the shadows of Trinity Church, 
New York. His fame as the most bril- 
liant of American statesmen has flown 
to the four quarters of the globe. His 
name was Alexander Hamilton. 

A few years after the close of the war 
by Lee’s surrender to Grant at Appomat- 
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tox in April, 1865, the writer was a 
guest in one of England’s great houses. 
The estate of between six and seven 
thousand acres was purchased by the 
British Government at a cost of a million 
and a half dollars, and together with a 
dukedom, and fifty thousand dollars a 
year, presented to a successful soldier 
for a single day’s work at Waterloo. 
Another equally decisive three days’ bat- 
tle was won at Gettysburg by General 
Meade--a battle not surpassed in im- 
portance by any fought since Saxon 
Harold fell at Hastings eight hundred 
years ago, but I never heard that he re- 
ceived an estate of any kind, or emolu- 
ment, or even an increase of rank from 
our Republican Government. When I 
entered the Stratheldsave drawing-room 
for the first time with the second 
Duke of Wellington, I was surprised and 
delighted to see one of Gilbert Stuart’s 
noble portraits of Washington occupying 
the place of honor. “Where did you find 
that fine picture?” asked the American. 
“Oh,” said the Duke, “my father hung 
it there almost half a century ago.” 
“Did your father admire our first Presi- 
dent?” “My father,” was the Duke’s 
reply, “deemed Washington the purest 
and noblest character of modern time— 
possibly of all time, and considering the 
raw troops with which he opposed the 
trained and veteran soldiers of England, 
also a great general.” 

Another extremely interesting state- 
ment which the Duke made was that 
when his father was assigned to the 
command of an expedition to be sent out 
against Baltimore, Washington and New 
Orleans, in 1814, he declined the com- 
mand chiefly on the ground that he 
would not fight against Washington’s 
countrymen. And when the Government 
asked Wellington for the names of three 
officers from whom a commander could 
be selected the “Iron Duke” wrote “Sir 
Edward Packenham, Sir Edward Pack- 
enham, Sir Edward Packenham,” and 
so poor Sir Edward, who was his broth- 
er-in-law and a gallant soldier, was sent 
to New Orleans to meet his death in the 
most disgraceful and disastrous defeat 
ever sustained by a British army. 

About a dozen years ago a cavalry and 
staff officer who accompanied Grant 
down the Mississippi, including his bril- 
liant Vicksburg campaign, wrote the 


General’s biography, and sent a copy to 
Gladstone, with whom he enjoyed the 
privilege of an acquaintance. In the 
course of the Life, the author drew a 
comparison between Washington and 
Grant. Soon after an acknowledgment 
came from the great Christian statesman 
in which some pleasant compliments were 
paid to the volume, his communication 
concluding with these words: “America 
is indeed a happy country if she can pro- 
duce men worthy to be compared to the 
excellence of Washington, who has been 
a guide to my path all the days of my 
long life.” 

In addition to the sleeve-links, I have 
another Washington relic, a lock of his 
hair received from his adopted son, 
which is contained in this ring. With it 
is Hamilton’s hair given to me by his 
widow. When I told Lincoln that I 
wished a lock of his hair to add to Wash- 
ington’s and Hamilton’s, he said, “Help 
yourself, Colonel,” which was promptly 
performed. Capt. Frederick Lahrbush, 
who passed the century mark, when 
guarding Napoleon at St. Helena, be- 
came somewhat intimate with the illus- 
trious soldier from the circumstance of 
his speaking French, received from him 
on his return to England with his regi- 
ment, the Sixtieth Rifles, a small lock of 
his hair. This he bequeathed to me with 
his Waterloo medal, I believe the only 
one in this country. On the last of my 
many visits to Strathfieldsaye the Duke 
gave me a lock of his father’s hair. They 
are all, together with some of Grant’s 
hair, contained in this ring—Washing- 
ton’s, Hamilton’s, Napoleon’s, Welling- 
ton’s, Lincoln’s and Grant’s. 

When I saw Lincoln for the first time 
in 1858, in his shabby, uncarpeted law 
office over a grocer’s shop, the Judge 
who introduced me said to him: “Our 
young friend has been telling me of some 
stories he heard from Mr. Custis of Ar- 
lington, about Washington’s wonderful 
strength and remarkable skill as a wrest- 
ler, who never was thrown.” “Well, my 
young friend,” remarked Mr. Lincoln, 
“in my early days I could outlift any 
man in my part of the country, and as 
for wrestling, I never but once failed 
to put the other fellow on his back. But 
there was a big chap named Jack Arm- 
strong, strong as a bear, that I could not 
throw, but I was very careful that he 
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did not get me down. Now if George 
was loafing around, I wouldn’t mind 
having a tussle with him, and I rather 
believe that one of the plain people of 
Illinois would hold up his end against 
the aristocrat of old Virginia.” 

The mention of Washington’s name 
doubtless suggested to Lincoln the fol- 
lowing droll incident which occurred 
when going to attend a meeting of the 
trustees of the State Lunatic Asylum a 
few days previous. As the day was cold 
and the long hall chilly, he deemed it 
prudent to wear his hat as he passed 
thru. When about midway a little luna- 
tic darted out of a door, stopped in front 
of Mr. Lincoln, and looking very indig- 
nant, said: “Sir, I am amazed that you 
should presume to wear your hat in the 
presence of Christopher Columbus.” 
Removing his hat, Lincoln said, “I beg 
your pardon, Christopher Columbus,” 
and passed on to the meeting. Return- 
ing half an hour later, having forgotten 
the incident, and again wearing his hat, 
he was startled when the same little luna- 
tic darted out and drawing himself up 
as before, but with a heavier frown, ex- 
claimed, “Sir, I am astonished that you 
should dare to wear your hat in the pres- 
ence of General Washington.” “Excuse 
me, General,” said Mr. Lincoln, at the 
same time removing his hat, “but it 
seems to me that half an hour ago you 
claimed to be Christopher Columbus.” 
“Yes, sir, that is perfectly correct, but 
that was by another mother.” 

Theodore Roosevelt said of a trium- 
virate of his predecessors: “Washington 
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fought in the earlier struggle, and it was 
his good fortune to win the highest re- 
nown alike as a soldier and statesman. 
In the second and greater struggle, the 
deeds of Lincoln were made good by 
those of Grant the soldier, and later 
Grant himself took up the work ‘that 
dropped from Lincoln’s tired hands when 
the assassin’s bullet went home, and the 
sad, patient, kindly eyes were closed for- 
ever.” 

What would have been the fate of 
our country without these three mighty 
men? It certainly may be doubted if in- 
dependence could have been gained 
without Washington. And it is equally 
open to doubt whether the Republic 
would have maintained its integrity 
without Lincoln and Grant. National 
unity is no longer a theory, but is a con- 
dition ; and we are now united in fact as 
well as in name. In the words of the 
greatest of poets: 

“Those opposed eyes 
Which, like the meteors of a troubled heaven, 
All of one nature, of one substance bred, 
Did lately meet in the intestine shock, 
Shall now in mutual well-beseeming ranks, 
March all one way.” 

Perhaps it is the greatest glory of 
these three illustrious men that they were 
alike spotless in all the varied relations 
of private life. Their countrymen will 
continue to cherish their memory far on 
in summers that we shall not see, and 
upon the adamant of their fame the 
stream of Time will beat without injury. 
The names of Washington, Lincoln and 
Grant belong to the endless and everlast- 
ing ages. 

New Yorx Cry. 
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Burial place of Rev. Laurence Washington. 
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A Collection of Washingtoniana 


BY W. B. BLAKE 


ETWEEN the brownstone fronts of 
B West 162d street and the apart- 
ment houses of 16oth is thrust 
the gateway to the old Roger Mor- 
ris farm, with the Colonial mansion 
erected thereupon almost a century and 
a half ago. The farm has crumbled 
away; but the manor house still stands 
there, somewhat proudly surveying its 
prospect from shrunken grounds—today 
a city park. It is a busier if.a less pic- 
turesque view than that which Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Morris gazed upon when he 
erected the house for his young wife, 
Mary Philipse. 

Roger Morris was a loyalist—and his 
estates were duly confiscated by the up- 
start government, that is upstart no 
longer. And, after the disastrous battle 
of Long Island, August 27, 1776, when 
the American army had retreated by 
night to New York, and thence to the 
north of what was then the city line, this 
house of his, to which lordly hospitality 
and old-fashioned grace had already lent 
distinction, became historic ground—if 
houses are ground. For General Wash- 
ington made it his military headquarters 
in September, 1776; and his headquar- 


ters it remained for at least five weeks. 
One cannot readily imagine a scene 
more meet for the celebration of Wash- 
ington’s Birthday than this old house. 
Tho we know.all too little about the com- 
manding general’s tenancy—inferring, 
only, which room was his chamber, with 
a closet opening off with just room 
enough for his body servant’s cot; infer- 
ring, only, which was the court-martial 
room, and which the guard room—we do 
know that here was an ideal stage for 
the drama unrolled-there. A little later 
the old house was General Sir Henry 
Clinton’s headquarters after Washington 
was forced to abandon New York, and 
still later it came into the possession of 
Stephen Jumel, a merchant of French 
birth, whose widow (née Bowen) long 
occupied it, and entertained there Joseph 
Bonaparte and Louis Bonaparte, before 
he became Emperor of the French. 
Monsieur Jumel himself went to France 
in his own ship, the “Eliza,” in 1815, for 
the purpose of bringing that greater 
Bonaparte to America. Madame Jumel’s 
second husband was Aaron Burr. But 
let us not efface Washington’s memory 
for Burr’s. 
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Now, and for an indefinite period, the 
Roger Morris farm, or the Jumel Man- 
sion—call it what you will—is the place 
of pilgrimage to which those who revere 
Washington’s memory and who take an 
interest in his relics are asking the way 
of subway guards, and “elevated” ticket 
choppers, and policemen, and schoolboys 
in Harlem. The schoolboys, at least, 
know enough to direct the pilgrim to the 
mansion, and can tell him something of 
the Washingtoniana to be seen there. It 
is the head of the first President’s family 
who has lent some of the gems of his 
collection to enrich the interest of the 
Jumel house; and what a collection it is! 
But, lest those who go up to 16oth street 


think that they have seen it all, let it be . 


noted that the fine bust of George Wash- 
ington, by Hiram Powers, a reproduc- 
tion of which appears on the cover of 
this issue, is only one of several busts not 
removed thither. There is, however, 
more than enough to reward the visitor. 
Let us pass over the buttons from the 
general’s coat; the valuable and most in- 
teresting mourning brooches and mourn- 
ing rings; the two score and over of 
souvenir snuff-boxes, most of them bear- 
ing miniatures of Washington on ivory; 
the statuets in bisque and china—gar- 
nered from England and France and 
Spain, to say nothing of these States. 
For there are other objects even more 
striking. 

Take, for example, the two silver 
drinking cups, a photograph of which we 
reproduce. 
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they were willed to the General’s favorite 
nephew, Col. William Augustine Wash- 
ington, and, passing from generation to 
generation, they have come at last to Mr. 
William Lanier Washington, the gener- 
ous and enthusiastic collector whose 
treasures are now, for a time, the treas- 
ures of the public. “They were the Gen- 
eral’s one extravagance during those try- 
ing days,” says the heir, They cost him 
eight guineas ; but that was not a bad in- 
vestment, for, in spite of their long serv- 
ice, they are insured today for $3,300. 
The bill for the cups bears the date of 
August 20, 1777, and runs as follows: 


“His Excell’cy Gen. bel agp se to Edm’d 
Milne Dr, To Mak’g 2 Silv’r Cups ut 11. oz. 


” 


@ 14 La £8 


There is a credit of “16 Silv’r Doll’s” 
which may have been sent with the order 
to be used in the making. 

Among the paintings lent by Mr. 
Washington is a specimen of the art of 
John Trumbull, the General’s aide, who 
caught and rendered most pleasingly an 
intimate impression of the commander. 
On the back of the canvas is pasted the 
painter’s visiting card: Col. Trumbull, 
406 Broadway. But the most notable 
portrait of the collection is that by the 
Swedish painter, Adolph Ulric Wert- 
miller, whose name occurs in the iconog- 
raphy of Washington. The portrait on 
exhibition is not this one, however, but. is 
alleged to represent Mary Ball Washing- 
ton, the grandmother of her country; the 
only portrait of her in existence. Has 
any reader of 





They were 
made for the 
American 
commander in 
1777. by a 
London silver- 
smith, and 
used by him 
thruout the 
campaign of 
the war. Un- 
like many of 
the relics, 
these drink- 
ing cups have 
never been out 
of the posses- 
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WASHINGTON’S DRINKING CUPS. 
Made in London and used thruout his campaigns. 


Was hington’s 
great son al- 
most conclu- 

















A NOTABLE COLLECTION OF WASHINGTONIANA 


THE WERTMULLER “MARY WASHINGTON.” 


sive evidence in itself. “The portrait 
has been carefully relined,” says her 
great - great-great-great-grandson, “but 
Judge Townsend [a former owner] has 
stated that when the artist Wertmiiller 
went to the house of Mary Washington 
to make his studies, he could get no can- 
vas and was compelled to make his own 
out of a piece of bed ticking.” 

There is light and shade in this memo- 
rial exhibition. And one is rewarded 


for his exploration of the dining-room, 
where the treasures are on show. Here 
is one of the entries recorded in his ac- 
counts by Lund Washington, a distant 
cousin of the General’s, and overseer at 
Mount Vernon: 
. “To won at whist at Mount Vernon,’5 shill- 
ings. ; 

It is evident that time did not hang 
heavy on the household’s hands, 

New Yor«k City. 














Opera in Engl ish 


¢¢(C.HOULD grand operas in this 
S country be sung in English?” 

That is the question of the 
hour. It is one that has often been dis- 
cussed, but never before have so many 
journalists, composers and other musi- 
cians taken part in the controversy. 
Those in favor of English maintain that; 
since all operas in Germany are sung in 
German, in Italy in Italian, in France in 
French, it is absurd not to have them 
sung in English in this country. Were 
they sung, they claim, in a language 
“understanded of the people,” the inter- 
est in them would be doubled and the 
enjoyment of the audiences greatly in- 
creased. 

What makes this discussion especially 
timely is the fact that several American 
operas written to English texts have 
been prepared for the present season— 
Converse’s “The Sacrifice,” by the Bos- 
ton Opera Company; Victor Herbert’s 
first grand opera, “Natoma,” by the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Company, and Ar- 
thur Nevin’s “Twilight,” by the. Metro- 
politan Opera Company. If these, or one 
of these, succeeds markedly the advocates 
of opera in English will no doubt claim 
a great victory for their cause. But the 
matter is not so simple as it seems. If 
an American opera with an English text, 
sung in English by American singers, 
succeeds, it will not prove that Italian, 
French and German operas also should 
be sung here in English; it will prove 
exactly the opposite—that it is best to 
sing an opera in the language it was 
written in. 

If, in Berlin, not only German operas, 
but French and Italian operas are sung 
with German text, that is not because 
the inhabitants of that metropolis prefer 
to hear Bizet’s “Carmen” or Verdi’s 
“Aida” in the German language, but 
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because the artists at the Royal Opera, 
being mostly Germans, can sing them 
better in their own language than they 
could in French or Italian. The audi- 
ences would greatly prefer to have the 
French operas in their repertory sung 
by Parisians, the Italian by Milanese; 
but they cannot afford such an arrange- 
ment. Once in a while there is an Ital- 
ian “stagione” in Berlin, and on such 
occasions, even when the company is not 
first class, public and critics wax enthu- 
siastic at the opportunity to hear foreign 
operas in their own languages. .- When 
Caruso sings for them, the Berliners put 
up with polyglot performances and any- 
thing else you please, as long as_ they 
can hear that tenor using his mellifluous 
native tongue. 

In the same way the Parisians make 
a virtue of necessity. They know that 
no one can sing their own operas as 
their artists sing them; but as for the 
others, they would be only too glad to 
have German operas sung by Germans, 
Italian operas by Italians. Like the Ber- 
liners, they cannot afford this. New 
York is the only city in the world (Lon- 
don being only a partial exception to 
this statement) willing to spend money 
enough to engage the best singers of 
Italy, France and Germany, in order to 
be able to hear all operas sung by spe- 
cialists in their own language. 

How important this is was demon- 
strated by Oscar Hammerstein, who, by 
importing the best artists of the Opéra- 
Comique, won triumphs in New York 
for a number of French operas which, 
if sung by Italians or Germans, would 
have failed here, as they failed in Eu- 
rope, outside of Paris. 

In view of these facts, it is nothing 
less than preposterous for the champions 
of opera in English to demand that the 
French, Italian and German operas 
should be sung at the Metropolitan in 
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English. Whether English is a good 
language to sing in is not the question at 
all. Purcell, Handel, Arthur Sullivan 
and many others have shown that this 
language is as amenable to musical treat- 
ment as any other. The real question is, 
Would there be any advantages to off- 
set the disadvantages of such a radical 
change? 

The only possible advantage that 
could be claimed for the change is that 
the audiences would understand what 
the artists sing. But would they? Be- 
cause of its expensiveness, grand opera 
must be given in a very large audito- 
rium, and in such an auditorium even 
the plain spoken word is difficult to fol- 
low, as has been shown during the per- 
formances of operas like “Der Frei- 
schittz” and “Die Fledermaus,” in which 
dialog alternates with music. When 
these words are sung the sounds carry 
better, but the words themselves are 
still less intelligible. Few even of the 
great singers enunciate distinctly, and 
as long as they fail to do this, what dif- 
ference does it make whether they sing 
in English or in some other language? 

Operagoers may be divided into two 
classes—those who go for the music 
alone and those who also are interested 
in the plot and the dialog. The sec- 
ond class, who seem to be in a minority, 
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have plenty of opportunity to learn in 
advance what they want to know. There 
are a dozen or more books which tell the 
plots briefly, and for a trifling sum any 
one can buy a libretto with an English 
translation and read it in advance of the 
performance. 

These librettos suggest another seri- 
ous objection to the Englishing of our 
operatic performances. It is almost im- 
possible to translate an opera book in 
such a way that the word accents always 
coincide with the melodic accents, and 
unless the accents do thus coincide the 
effect is the worse the more distinctly 
the singer enunciates. A vivid descrip- 
tion of the formidable difficulties con- 
fronting a translator are given by Wag- 
ner in his letters to Mathilde Wesen- 
donck, in which he tells how he helped a 
French poet with Tannhauser”: “So I 
seat myself with my young poet every 
morning, go over. verse by verse, word 
by word, syllable by syllable; seek with 
him, often by the hour, for the best turn 
of speech, the right word; sing it to 
him .. .”- A few months later: 
“And then the French translations! I’m 
bound to think them clean impossible; 
the few verses translated for my con- 
cert cost unspeakable pains, and were 
insufferable; neither is a single whole 
act from my operas translated as yet, in 
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WINSLOW HOMER’S “HOUND AND HUNTER.” 
Lent to the Metropolitan Museum by Louis Etlinger. 


spite of endless labors, whilst what there- 
of exists is odious to me.” 

All things considered, one cannot but 
congratulate the manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera House on having changed 
his. mind and given Humperdinck’s 
“K6nigskinder” in the original German 
instead of the promised English version, 
On the other hand, and for the same rea- 
sons, he must be commended for pro- 
ducing American operas with the Eng- 
lish text. Last year it was Converse’s 
“Pipe of Desire”; this year it is to be a 
one act opera, “Twilight,” by Arthur 
Nevin, whose ‘‘Poia” was. produced at 
the Royal Opera in Berlin a few months 
ago, and, tho endorsed by musicians like 
Muck and Humperdinck, was hissed by 
Chauvinists, who resented the choice of 
.a work by an American when so many 
home made scores were awaiting pro- 
duction. The “Twilight” cast is to in- 
clude Johanna Gadski, Riccardo Martin 
and Herbert Witherspoon. 

Mr. Converse’s new opera, “The Sac- 
rifice,” which is included in the Boston 
Company repertory, is also composed to 
an English text, much of which was 
written by the composer himself. A vo- 
cal score of this opera has already been 


printed by the H. W. Gray Company. 
The scene is laid in old California un- 
der the Spanish regime, the leading fig- 
ures in it being an American naval 
officer, a Spanish girl, and her lover of 
the same race. 

Victor Herbert’s “Natoma” also is an 
opera placed in Spanish California. This 
does not prevent it, any more than his 
having been born in Ireland, from being 
a genuine American opera. He chose 
that section because, as he says, “the 
America of the commercial Anglo- 
Saxon lacks color, and for an opera 
there must be color. You don’t find 
Germans, for instance, composing 
operas with the scenes in Berlin—they 
lay them in the Black Forest or among 
the mountains.” 

Great things are expected of “Na- 
toma.” Mr. Herbert (who is a grand- 
son of the great Irish humorist, Samuel 
Lover) has spent the best part of his life 
in America, and has done more than any 
one else to create a distinctive school of 
American operetta. That the larger 
forms of the grand opera are likely to 
hamper him is not probable, for he has 
composed several orchestral works of 
the highest types. 
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AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Gustav Mahler to Remain 


Now that the Philharmonic Orchestra 
has undertaken to give concerts in other 
cities besides New York, the acceptance 
of the conductorship of this veteran as- 
sociation for another year by Gustav 
Mahler is a matter of interest to the 
country at large. There are many music 
lovers in Austria and Germany who con- 
sider Mahler a greater composer than 
Strauss or Reger or Debussy. On that 
point opinions may differ; but that he is 
equaled as an interpreter of orchestral 
music by only one or two men in all Eu- 
rope is indisputable, and there is there- 
fore cause for cordial congratulation 
that he has consented to. remain at least 
one more year. He comes high, his 
emoluments being larger than those ever 
paid to another conductor anywhere; 
but the Philharmonic audiences, which 
are steadily growing, are bound to have 
him. 

During the first year of Mahler’s lead- 
ership of the Philharmonic there was a 
great hullabaloo over “the liberties le 
took” with masterpices by the classical 
and romantic composers. Some of the 
critics took their scores along (or se- 
cretly interviewed some of the players) 
and then proclaimed the sensational. 


bloodcurdling news that Mahler actually: 


dared to tamper with Beethoven’s 
scores. As a matter of fact, he simply 
followed Wagner’s example of retouch- 
ing the orchestration here and there so 
as to bring out the composer’s intentions 
more clearly, and particularly to empha- 
size the melodic curves. He did this 
with Schubert, Schumann and other 
masters who wrote before the orchestral 
instruments had as great a compass and 
were as varied as they are now. 

There can be no doubt that in all 
of these cases the composers in question 
would have cordially welcomed these 
changes, which were always improve- 
ments, for Mahler is as great a master 
of instrumentation as Richard Strauss. 
Nevertheless they might have been con- 
sidered unjustifiable had they been made 
for everybody everywhere and _ intro- 
duced into the printed scores. But 
Mahler never dreamed:of such a thing. 
His emendations were made only for his 
own performances; no one was asked to 
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adopt them; they were extremely inter- 
esting as details of his personal atten- 
tion. Luckily the audiences were more 
rational than the critics referred to. 
They applauded his versions, which in 
some cases made old pieces seem as 
new, and fortunately he was not intimi- 
dated by newspaper clamor. He has 
continued to interpret the master works 
in his own unique way, and that is why 
there was so much joy when it was 
made known that he would remain. 


J 
The Winter at the Metropolitan 


Museum 


The great museum which was so long 
infantile in its efforts—or want of 
effort—to help the student, has become 
the most helpful of grown up aids in 
the training of the public to appreciation. 
Monthly are added by purchase, gift or 
loan items to the various groups that are 
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generally good to see. In the small col- 
lection of original classical things, for 
exampie, the beautiful Greek head here 
reproduced sets at once the standard for 
the greatest possible accomplishment in 
heroically grand sculpture. By contrast, 
it kills the cold nineteenth century pro- 
ductions in great numbers. 

Yet a few contemporary examples sur- 
vive. The Rodins are a case in point. 
Besides those groups by the great living 
emotional sculptor already on view at 
the museum, there are to be many more 
examples of his work before long. Of 
the ancient arts of pottery and glass, 
textiles, enamels, furniture making, etc., 
the museum is gradually acquiring ex- 
amples of the first class. The various 
Greek periods are well represented in 
the matter of vases. The Chinese ceram- 
ics are notable in every way, not only 
for the beauty of the pieces, but for the 
glorious color treat their present exqui- 
site arrangement makes of them. The 
Egyptian department was enriched dur- 
ing 1910 by Miss Helen Gould’s present 
of the 3,370 scarabs, seals, rings, pen- 
dants, beads, amulets, votive figures, 
glass objects and various small objects 
which had belonged to Dr. Chauncey 
Murch, who for twenty-five years direct- 
ed the American Presbyterian Mission 
at Luxor. This collection is now ad- 
mirably cataloged and described, and 
with the acquisitions thru the regular 
work of the Egyptian department in 
Egypt, helps greatly to make this section 
of the museum a delight to specialists in 
that line, as well as a place of informa- 
- to those who only study art gener- 
ally. 

The naming of the room at the head 
of the main stairway after Mr. Mar- 
quand, and the arrangement therein of 
a number of the museum’s best canvases, 
is another of Mr. Robinson’s good 
deeds. Here we shall see, not the group 
of fifty-odd excellent works which Mr. 
Marquand himself gave to the museum, 
and which are now taking their various 
rightful places with the schools to which 
they belong, but the specially important 
examples of all schools, judged by their 
place in the whole field of art. At pres- 
ent, the “Mars and Venus Bound by 
Cupid” of Paolo Veronese, and the 
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‘Doge in Prayer,” by Tintoretto, are the 
newest of the masterpieces shown. 

After the delightful exhibition of 
rugs of the best periods, which closed in 
January, we have at the Metropolitan a 
shew of an absolutely unique character, 
for America—that of arms and armor. 
Entering the gallery containing this ex- 
hibit, one is at once in a position to learn 
more about this fascinating branch of 
art craft of the past than has ever be- 
fore perhaps been possible with so little 
effort. The arrangement of the objects 
themselves, chronologically clear, and 
with fine tapestries of the same periods 
on the walls to stimulate our imagina- 
tions, is most illuminating, to say noth- 
ing of the catalog by Mr. Bashford 
Dean, of the museum, that reminds us 
that Francis I gave equal honors to his 
armorers and goldsmiths afid to Titian. 
Of the fifteenth century—the period of 
the High Renaissance in all the arts— 
and of earlier centuries, few specimens 
of armor exist anywhere. Yet nine fine 
examples are shown here. The Gothic 
armor is succeeded by what is known as 
the “Maximilian” (1500-1530). Of 
German origin, it was worn by Italian 
princes, as it was by Francis I and 
Henry VIII, on the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. Like the chateaux of Francis’s 
time, it is a development from the simple 
Gothic, with enriched forms which 
strengthen the plates, but still never ob- 
scure the fundamental modeling of the 
figure. Six examples of this are shown. 
Later sixteenth century armor is already 
decadent in workmanship and elaborated 
in ornament, in the taste of the late 
Renaissance, but the eight examples here 
shown are still splendid articles of metal 
work, 

The exhibition includes even seven- 
teenth century armor, many parts of 
harnesses and arms of the age, banners, 
tapestries. These good things are loaned 
by the chief collectors of America. 

The other special exhibition at the 
museum, in memory of that strong 
lover of our stormy seacoast, Winslow 
Homer, will be open until March 109. 
Twenty-three oils and twenty-eight 
water colors have been collected from 
many sources and give a fair idea of his 
development out of the tight war time 
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“EDWARD W. REDFIELD: “THE HEMLOCKS.” 
Shown at the Pennsylvania Academy Exhibition. 


style, which gave little promise, to that 
period of brilliant mastery of the ele- 
mental needs at least. Homer was never 
an easy brushman, never subtle in the 
modern way. But his water colors are 
as great as any ever attempted in his 
field of seascape. He drew with his 
washes so surely what he saw broadly 
and sympathetically that he is sure of a 
high place in the ranks of the realists.of 
all time. The oils may not hold their 
own so long. 
& 


The Pennsylvania Academy 


The 106th annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
—a mouthful, that! _ Yet the exhibition 
itself is smaller than usual. Even with 
a reduced number of canvases shown, 
this institution of old Philadelphia re- 
mains an artistic event of the year. 
What show is more representative— 


equally representative, even—of con- 
temporary American art? This is a rhe- 
torical question; we demand no answer. 

Had one space, perspective and power 
enough, in apt union, perhaps one might 
profitably generalize upon the evidences 
of the American orientation. The aver- 
age, at least, attained by the exhibitors 
at Philadelphia, is uncommonly high. As 
we have a great number of talented 
poets, and no great poets, so may we 
boast very numerous craftsmen of a 
high order, many fearless paint slingers, 
and clear eyed observers of nature—and 
they are all exhibitors at Philadelphia. 
But the creators—the new masters? 

The American forte seems to be, to- 
day, landscape painting, on the one 
hand, and such indoor painting as finds 
its most finished expression in the work 
of Mr. Tarbell, whose “Girl Reading” is 
lent by the Boston Museum, while his 
Corcoran gold medal “Interior” is also 
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hung here. More obvious than any- 
thing of Mr. Tarbell’s, and also—conse- 
quently?—more popular, is Mr. Pax- 
ton’s “Housemaid”—with its carefully 
arranged properties and _prettiness. 
“Charming !—and just like a beautifully 
done colored photograph!” was the off- 
hand criticism of one who was a better 
critic than she knew. Walter Mac- 
Ewen’s “At the: Window” is even more 
reminiscent of the school of Holland. 
Still life is the frankly avowed interest 
of George L. Noyes, William M. Chase 
and Elizabeth Paxton. 

As for the landscapes, Philadelphia 
offers variety, at least. Town and coun- 
try; church and woodland and Longacre 
Square, hillside and ‘long shore, Giverny 
pool and Grand Canyon: all prospects 
known to globetrotters are rendered for 
the most part with familiarity and with 
sincerity. There must have been a kill- 
ing by the jury! 

Of the wholesome prophets of the 


great out-of-doors, whom we look for at 
every great picture show, we have here 
Redfield, and Lawson, and Gardner 
Symons, and Schofield, and Preston, and 
Eaton; and, of. the older men, Alden 
Weir, Lockwood, Woodbury. Newer 
arrivals are Joseph T. Pearson, Jr., al- 
ways decorative, but sometimes little 
more; and John C. Johansen; and Jonas 
Lie, the young Norwegian, whose fu- 
ture we venture to prophesy is a big one. 
Rockwell Kent’s boldly defined “Road- 
Breaking,” seen at the New York Inde- 
pendent salon of last spring, is shown 
again. Is Kent perhaps Homer’s heir? 
One of the few exhibitors whose offer- 
ing is distinctly personal and reflective 
of imagination is Arthur B. Davies, 
whose offerings here are of his best. Mr. 
Bellows’s unequal “Polo Game” is seen 
once more, and his truer “Excavation at 
Night” and snowy “Palisades.” Mr. 
Benson’s pleinairisme, grown familiar 
now, is ever advancing; his “Shimmer- 

ing Sea,” “Family Group” and 











sunlit “Reader” illustrate the 
point. Mr. Frieseke is a more 
daring painter, a more recent ap- 
parition. But Mr. Friéseke 
wants charm as he wants per- 
sonality. 

There are a great many por- 
traits, yet most of them are “of- 
ficial,” if not flatly perfunctory. 
How does it happen that Ed- 
mund C. Tarbell’s “Timothy 
Dwight” (briefly noted in our 
account of the Winter Academy) 
cdleserves the Carol H. Beck gold 
medal for “the best portrait in 
oil . . . completed within 
three years”? To ask the ques- 
tion is not to question the ex- 
cellence of the New Englander’s 
technique. But we find this par- 
ticular portrait dry and undis- 
tinguished. There is spirit and 
understanding and “drive” in 
Mr. Henri’s appalling “Fish 
Market Man,” to be sure. More 
companionable is Mr. Benson’s 
“Girl Playing Solitaire,” Icnt by 
the Worcester Museum. But 
the interest is not pure por- 
traiture, here. Mr. Alexander’s 








MR. DE FOREST BRUSH’S “PORTRAIT OF OLIVIA.” 


“Sunlight” (the Chicago Art In- 
stitute) is an excellent example 
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of its author’s work—but here 
we are even farther removed 
from portraiture. Pretty work, 
rather than memorable portraits, 
are the children depicted by 
Sergeant Kendall and Ellen Em- 
mett and Lydia Field Emmet. 
To the writer, no single canvas 
brings more of charm, as none 
exceeds in sobriety of treatment 


and sureness of effect, than 
George De Forest Brush’s 
“Olivia,” painted five years 


since, but never before exhibited, 
or, so far as we know, repro- 
duced. But why do not a 
greater number of American 
portrait painters achieve com- 
mensurate distinction? Surely 
they do not lack types enough, 
or types interesting enough, in 
the world gallery called America. 
Yet most of the portraits shown 
in Philadelphia are sure to bore 
the visitor not interested in the 
local celebrity or flamboyant 














womanhood. 


But how excellent are these 
painting hung! There is no sky- 
ing for the exhibitor at Philadelphia ; his 
works are politely declined or given their 
fair chance. This gallery, like the town 
it distinguishes, is widely spaced. As for 
the sculpture, besides the noble bronze 
head of the painter Redfield, by an 
Academy instructor, and a number of 
pieces shown at the Winter Academy 
and praised by us then, there is nothing 
to signalize in so brief an account. In 
the award of prizes for paintings, there 
are signs of inbreeding, or evidences of 
the Academy’s important position in the 
American world; which depends upon 
the point of view. The fact is, in any 
case, that two of the main prizes were 
won by members of the Academy fac- 
ulty, and a former student captured a 
third prize. We note the distribution of 
awards: 

The Walter Lippincott prize of $300, to 
Daniel Garber, of Philadelphia, for his land- 
scape, “River Bank”; the Carol H. Beck gold 
medal to Edmund C. Tarbell, of Boston, for 
his portrait of Dr. Timothy Dwight; the Tem- 
ple Trust medal, to Richard E. Miller, of St. 
Louis, for his painting, “The Chinese Statu- 
ette”; the Jennie E. Sesnan gold medal, for 
the best landscape in the exhibition, to Jos- 


“THE HOUSEMAID.” 


ly William M. Paxton; shown at the Pennsylvania Academy. 


eph T. Pearson, Jr., of Philadelphia, for his 
“Landscape”; the Mary Smith prize, for the 
best portrait in oil painted by a resident wo- 
man artist, to Alice Kent Stoddard, for her 
portrait of Elizabeth Sparhawk Jones. 


o 
Stage Fantasy and Realism 


If the New Theater is not doing all 
that was hoped for it in the way of dis- 
covering American talent it is of service 
in introducing to the American public 
good plays that have been discovered on 
the other side. When “The Piper” was 
published a* year ago last November it 
aroused little interest. But in the inter- 
national competition at Stratford-on- 
Avon, where 350 plays were submitted, 
it won the first prize. That this honor 
should go to a play in blank verse, writ- 
ten by an American, and by a woman, 
was a triple surprise. A fourth sur- 
prise was to come when the play proved 
not only readable and commendable, 
but actable as well. It was first played 
at the Shakespeare Festival in the 

1Tue Pirer. By Josephine Preston Peabody (Mrs. 


— S. Marks). Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
1.10. 
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Stratford Memorial. Theater, then had a 
successful run in London, and is now 
imported into its native land. 

The scene is laid in Hamelin Town in 
Brunswick by famous Hannover city; 
and begins just as the rats have left and 
the Pied Piper demands his thousand 
guilders. This the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion refuse, for like the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of San Francisco a few years 
ago they do not like to pay out good 
money to get rid of rats. So all the chil- 
dren are led away by the magic pipe to 
the Hallow Hill, where in spite of hav- 
ing honey to eat and a rainbow to play 
with, they will dream of their mothers. 
But Browning only told half the story. 
The children did not colonize Transyl- 
vania, but came back when the Hamelin 
people released themselves from their 
own prison walls of selfishness and in- 
tolerance, from the love of lucre and 
the daily fear they called their faith. 

For the Piper’s business in life is let- 
ting things out of their cages and golden 
cages are worst of all. This is an excel- 
lent play for reading in clubs and schools 
and better yet to see as presented at the 
New Theater with its beautiful scenery 
and troops of dancing children. 

But we are sorry that the part of the 
Piper was given to Miss Edith Wynne 
Matthison, notwithstanding her popular- 
ity as Everyman. Otis Skinner would 
do the Piper well. He is much worse 
needed, however, in another part now on 
the boards in New York, that of Chan- 
tecler, which has unfortunately been 
given to Miss Maude Adams. We hear 
a great deal nowadays about the femi- 
nization of our schools, but the feminiza- 
tion of our stage has gone farther. To 
make up for their former exclusion the 
women are monopolizing all the best 
parts. Now, Maude Adams was admir- 
able as Peter Pan, the boy who would 
never grow up, and could play with pro- 
priety the effeminate Aiglon, but Chante- 
cler is the personification of masculinity, 
and for a woman to aspire to that role is 
sheer presumption. The hen-pheasant’s 
assumption of male plumage seems to us 
a minor misdemeanor compared with it, 
for among human beings bright colors 
have long been a feminine monopoly. 

But even with a bantam pullet Chan- 
tecler, Rostand’s play is worth seeing. 


Ve 
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The poetry of it has not entirely evapo 
rated in the translation. The stage set- 
ting and costuming are on the whole as 
good as at the Porte Saint-Martin. The 
most noticeable difference between the 
Paris and the New York production is 
in tempo. It has to be played _much 
more slowly here, to give time for the 
jokes to soak into American minds. The 
drama as published has therefore to be 
cut down more than in Paris, and this 
leaves some passages quite pointless. But 
the blackbird is as slangv, the old hen 
as maximistic, the pheasant as coquet- 
tish, the dog. as lovable and the chicks 
as “cute” as they are over the water. 
Only the guinea-hen, in the New York 
production, fails to live up to her oppor- 
tunities as a nervous hostess. She ought 
to “fly around like a hen with her head 
cut off” instead of adopting a calm and 
self-possessed drawing room manner. 
The character and significance of Ros- 
tand’s drama was discussed at some 
length in THE INDEPENDENT when _ it 
first appeared in French. (See “The 
Bird of France,” March 31, 1910.) 

“Chantecler” and “The Piper” are not 
the only imaginative pieces acted during 
the last month on the American stage. 
Two such pieces, at least, are the work 
of native Americans. Let us begin with 
Percy MacKaye’s “Scarecrow.” 

Goody Rickby, a Massachusetts witch 
circa 1690, makes a scarecrow with the 
devil’s own assistance. The scarecrow 
is improvised out of a broomstick, a 
poker, a pumpkin, and so forth, and so 
forth. This scarecrow is like his kind 
in being stuffed with straw; he differs 
therefrom, however, in coming to life. 
As a fop newly imported from London, 
accompanied by. his diabolic tutor, the 
Scarecrow is christened by his creators 
“Lord Ravensbane,” and led to the resi- 
dence of Gilead Merton, J. P., the local 
magnate. He is set in motion to win the 
love of Merton’s pretty niece, out of re- 
venge for the wrong put upon the so- 
called witch when she was no witch at 
all, except in every woman’s witchery, 
twenty-two years earlier. 

The Scarecrow can barely articulate 
at first, and accomplishes that only at 
Dickon’s prompting. (Dickon as my 
Lord’s tutor is “Dickinson.”) But he 
soon learns to speak without prompting, 
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to love without urging—and to aspire to- 
ward manliness. In the end he comes to 
have a soul—his love for Rachel Merton 
gives him that. However, he looks into 
the mirror of Truth and sees himself for 
the Scarecrow he is—his soul not being 
really recognizable till he gains life in 
losing it, which is accomplished when he 
throws away the cob pipe whose smoke 
is the breath of his factitious nostrils. 
It is hard to tell such a story in a para- 
graph: hard either to narrate its comic 
and satiric touches, or to suggest its 
symbolism, that is sometimes. strained. 
Hawthorne’s “Feathertop” furnished the 
initial inspiration: it is characteristic of 
the playwr‘ght that he derives fully as 
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ture can do no wrong. Certainly Nature 
does not rival in wrongdoing the victims 
of social artificialities and artifices, per- 
sonified in all the characters of this com- 
edy, with its English setting. After 
bringing together two pair of lovers— 
almost three pair—without regard to the 
convenances or the weather, the Faun 
strips off his evening dress and retires 
to the brambles and geraniums whence 
he made a somewhat spectacular entry in 
Act I: assuring his auditors that Man 
is the least decent of Animals. Why 
contradict him? But Man is, after all, 
the only Animal we know how to be, 
with even partial success. 

The question has been asked: Why 





THE FEMINIZED COCK AND THE MASCULINE HEN PHEASANT. 
From left to right, May Blayney, the Hen Pheasant, and Maude Adams, Chantecler. 


much inspiration from letters as from 
life. 

Fantastic, too, is the diverting play in 
which Mr. Faversham is now to be seen 
at Daly’s Theater in New York: “The 
Faun,” by Edward Knoblauch. We 
have here what one may describe for 
those who have seen the highly moral 
play in which Mr. Forbes-Robertson has 
so long been seen as a kind of antithesis 
to “The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back.” In the latter piece the principal 
part personifies the spirit of Christ. The 
Faun is a pagan spirit, who preaches 
doing what one pleases—following the 
dictates of instinct—being oneself. Na- 


does the distinction, the snap and very 
life of foreign plays somehow leak out 
before they reach us over the foot- 
lights? The answer is a bit complicated. 
In the first place, we have for the most 
part squeamish or blundersome or 
heavy-fingered adapters. In the case of 
“Sire,”? the play by Henri Lavedan, 
now to be seen at the Criterion, in New 
York, the adapter is none other than 
Louis N. Parker, the Old World dainti- 
ness of whose “Pomander Walk” we 
commended only last month. Surely 





2Stre. Piéce en cinq actes par Henri Lavedan, de 
l’Académie Francaise. Paris: Librairie Paul Ollen- 
dorff. 3 fr. so. 
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THE PIPER ENTICES THE CHILDREN FROM HAMELIN TOWN. 
Nothing is more noteworthy about the New Theater productions than is the magnificence of the stage settings. 


here we have one who should faithfully 
render the words and evoke the charm 
of Lavedan’s play of Paris in 1848—like 
“Pomander Walk,” a costume play; like 
it, romantic ; like it, too, not a little thin, 
alas! Yet “Sire” was a success in Paris 
last spring, tho not of Lavedan’s best. 
Why does it drag in New York city? 

Doubtless it was no play to attempt 
outside of Paris: where, for example, 
one must explain the historical allusions, 
and vulgarize everything a little to suit 
the want of taste with which managers 
credit us. But that is not all. Mr. 
Parker has taken unwarranted liberties 
with his text; to make that utterly banal 
was not enough for him, it seems. 

The story is soon told. Mademoiselle 
de Saint-Salbi is an old maid of good 
birth and fortune who, under the bour- 
geois upstart, Louis-Philippe, still owns 
allegiance to the legitimate monarch, 
and cherishes the delusion that the Dau- 
phin—Louis XVII, she calls him—still 
lives. Her physician decides that her 
peace of mind can be restored only by 
humoring her and letting her really see 
a Louis XVII, after which, according to 
his somewhat curious psychology, she 


will once more pursue the even tenor of 
her ways. The Abbé Remus, her con- 
fessor, is party to the deception. One 
Roulette, a former player at the Théatre 
du Panthéon, reduced to mending clocks 
and kitchen ranges, happens to have the 
Bourbon profile. He is engaged as 
Dauphin. This role he plays excellently 
well—or so the deluded lady, who calls 
him “Sire,” seems to believe. She begs 
him to consider her home his own—and 
this he does, chiefly because he has fallen 
in love with Mademoiselle’s ‘naughty 
little companion. In the end he is, of 
course, found out. The author of the 
play, M. Lavedan, sent the false Dauphin 
out to death before the Barricades (a 
tragic ending for a comedy). Mr. Park- 
er’s version stops; he solves the difficulty 
that M. Lavedan solved none too well by 
not giving the play any end at all. The 
young compatriot of the French play- 
wright who sat next to THe INDE- 
PENDENT at the New York production 
of “Sire” commented upon Mr. Otis 
Skinner’s performance of the title part: 
“Comment il manque de la désin- 
volture!” It is a good summing up of 
the case against American acting, for 
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STAGE FANTASY AND REALISM 


Mr. Skinner is not the only one of us 
who wants désinvolture. In fact, he 
wins golden praises for—his spontaneity. 
The star system mars the performance 
of several of the plays we have noted 
thru the false importance given to cer- 
tain characters: interpreted by men not 
big enough to palliate the distortion. In 
the case of “Sire,” we do not feel this 
so much as the general incompetence of 
the supporting company. It is a pleasure 
to turn to at least one play where a com- 
pany, undistinguished except for the 
“star,” comes very near to proving ade- 
quate. It is so small a company that all 
its members have profited by the excel- 
lence of Mr. Henry Miller’s managerial 
influence. There are, in “The Havoc,” 
oniy four personages; of whom one ap- 
pears only in the last act, and is of 
scarcely more consequence than as if he 
spoke the traditional lines: “Dinner is 
served, my lady.” But he does not speak 
these lines, for, tho “The Havoc” is a 
comedy of modern life, it is American 
life this time, and not “high life” at that. 
Sir Charles Wyndham plans, we under- 
stand, to produce the play in England, 
and means to elevate the social rank of 
the characters. For our part, we are sat- 
isfied with the play as Mr. Sheldon— 
Mr. H. S. Sheldon—has given it to us. 
The Havoc is wrought by a boarder 
who has read Ibsen, like the ridiculous 
pair in “Anti-Matrimony.” Since there 
are only three characters involved, 
a “human triangle” play is suggested. It 
is all of that. In Act I a complacent 
“business man” (in the railway business, 
it happens) leaves home early in the 
evening, bound for Chicago, returns to 
his flat for something forgotten, and dis- 
covers the unfaithfulness of a weak bit 
not naturally vicious wife. In Act II the 
ex-husband is a disturbing influence in 
the home of his ex-wife, now married to 
the former lover—a bad exchange for 
her. In the final act, the ex-husband 
seems really to possess the affections of 
his ex-wife—-really to possess them, now, 
like Samson in Bernstein’s business play, 
and the ex-husband re-engages her as a 
stenographer. (We forgot to say that 
the ex-husband had ori¢inally divorced 
her from pad and pencil, as he now 
divorces her from her second mate.) 
The action thus brutally analyzed is 
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scarcely flattered : but its hardness is per- 
haps suggested, tho the extraordinary 
neatness of it may not be. This is indeed 
a drama of the “business-man”—who 
fails at love when he feels himself se- 
cure in possession, but wins when he 
finds it incumbent to make a business of 
love, too. The drama was extraordin- 
arily wel! presented.. Mr. Miller does 
justice to a play which, without being 
conspicuously “pleasant,” is not a prod- 
uct either of dramatic or of moral dilet- 
tanteism. Mr. Miller is indubitably a 
pillar of American realism. Shall one 
venture to name him the native Guitry? 
—with only those reservations implied in 
the phrasing of the compliment. 

Holbrook Blynn is a much younger 
but, notwithstanding, a distinguished ex- 
ponent of histrionic realism. He was 
first remarked in his faithful portrayal 
of the plug-ugly Jim Platt of Mr. Ed- 
ward Sheldon’s “Salvation Nell’; the 
first play of this second Sheldon’s thea- 
ter to attain the stage. Detroit, Chicago 
and New York have now had the oppor- 
tunity to see Mr. Blynn’s photographic 
portrait of Regan—the more exalted 
plug-ugly who gives his name to Mr. 
Sheldon’s “Boss” and is said to be a re- 
plica of a certain Democratic statesman, 
formerly more influential than he is to- 
day, yet still of local prominence in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Unreal, on the final analysis, 
as photographs very often, and “real- 
ism” almost always is, “The Boss” is a 
successful play, eloquent in its bar room 
dialect, distinguished by observation, at 
least, and by a command of melodra- 
matic skill, tho of no finer artistry. 

It is a curious group of plays that the 
“Harvard School” now offers to Ameri- 
can playgoers: Mr. MacKaye’s hyper- 
literary dramas; “The Faun”; “The 
Boss.” Obviously there is no “Harvard 
School”; only several young men who 
write for the stage and happen to be 
graduates of a certain university. They 
share neither methods, nor matter, nor, 
it would seem, ideals. It is merely true 
that Harvard turns out playwrights, as 
the University of Michigan produces 
Congressmen, and the University of 
Pennsylvania dentists, and Yale—accord- 
ing to the newspapers—defendants in 
police-court cases. 

New Yorx City, 
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The Doctor’s Christmas Eve 


Tus’ is not, as the title suggests, 
merely a Christmas story, but it is the 
second volume of a trilogy Mr. Allen 
promised his readers some time ago.* 
In this, as in the first book, “The Bride 
of the Mistletoe,” the author points out 
the apparent certainty of marital unhap- 
piness due to the natural, involuntary 
unfaithfulness of husbands, and the vol- 
untary martyrdom of wives. Mr. Allen 
is the tragedian of the irony of life al- 
ways. In “The Bride of the Mistletoe” 
Mrs. Ousley discovers that her husband, 
the professor, is a passionate pagan, who 
belongs not in the primeval forest so 
much as in the pagan groves of ancient 
traditions of love and desire. While 
writing excellent books upon these same 
traditions, he privately chooses a mate in 
accordance with an ancient mistletoe 
custom. In The Doctor's Christmas Eve 
Mrs. Birney discovers that her husband, 
the doctor, loves not her, but Mrs. Ous- 
ley, and that she is but the physical sub- 
stitute of his choice of a wife. Both 
women recognize that whatever other 
marks of civilization their husbands may 
bear, they cannot acquire the domestic 
civilization which limits them to one 
woman. The lesson the author desires 
to inculcate is that this is an inevitable 
tragedy. Neither the men nor the 
women are to blame. The condition ap- 
pears to grow inevitably out of the limit- 
ations of vitality in the women, and that, 
being wearied of the charms of the one 
he has, a man naturally wants another 
one, whether he gets her or not. 

The four victims seek a remedy for 
their domestic malady. The two men 
choose a philosophical stoicism which is 
only different from the compressed- 
lipped martyrdom of the women by the 
fact that they lack the dramatic instinct, 


*Tue Doctor’s Curistmas Eve. By James Lane 
Allen. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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while the women take what consolation 
they can from the pleasure of heroics to 
be evolved from their martyrdom, after 
the manner of women. 


The most significant feature of this 
second volume, however, is not so much 
the main tragedy of man and wife as it 
is the study of those by-products of this 
tragedy, affecting the relation of parent 
and child. Mr. Allen has elongated and 
interpreted one of the commandments so 
that it might read, “If you covet your 
neighbor’s wife that sin shall be visited 
upon your children to the third and 
fourth generation.” And he depicts with 
singular vividness the idea that -children 
are the victims of suggestions, and in- 
heritance. Never before in American 
literature has an author come so near 
setting down in the terms of human biol- 
ogy the predatory instincts of the female 
child, or so satirized the embryonic 
and typically feminine as he does in the 
character of Elsie, the doctor’s little 
daughter. Mr. Allen is always severe in 
his judgments of the feminine. He con- 
siders it hopeless at all ages, limited, es- 
pecially in imagination. And if he does 
not pity his own sex he shows gfeat par- 
tiality in portraying it. This is evidenced 
in his study of Herbert, the Doctor’s 
voung son. The characters of both chil- 
dren are created, we are given to under- 
stand, by the suggestions they receive 
from observing their parents. The na- 
ture of each is revealed in the choice they 
make of the suggestions. And this is 
where the author displays his implacable 
antagonism to the feminine again. It is 
as if he discovered in it, from the young- 
est female child to the mature, beautiful, 
faithful wife, the equal enemy and tempt- 
ress of man. Elsie, for example, per- 
ceives the mechanics of her father’s life, 
his cleantiness. the anxious attention paid 
to diet and various necessary ministra- 
tions to self. From this she gathers that 























the physical ego is the important thing 
to consider, and proceeds to make per- 
sonal gratification the law and aim of 
her little fat existence. Herbert, on the 
other hand, grasps the significance of 
these habits, passes them by as details, 
takes up the spiritual phase of the doc- 
tor’s life, showed in his sacrifice for and 
faithful devotion to those who are sick 
and suffering. This renders him the re- 
verse of his sister—unselfish and sensi- 
tive to the ideal. 

The conclusion Mr. Allen desires the 
reader to draw is that women perceive 
facts, but’ they cannot interpret them. 
Herbert has masculine imaginative pli- 
ability which relates him to the truth 
spiritually. Elsie has a feminine ob- 
stinacy for misconception which ren- 
ders her blind to the spiritual. She sees 
the domestic unhappiness of her home, 
but not the cause. Herbert detects the 
cause long before he has the sense of sex, 
and receives in some occult way the sug- 
gestion that it is a fate that may over- 
take him later to love some other man’s 
wife. His death is the sacrifice for the 
father’s sin—a sin which Mr. Allen rep- 
resents that he could not escape commit- 
ting, and yet he represents the poor men 
suffering for and repenting of futility to 
the last. There may be a more hopeless 
representation of the nature and fate of 
man, but Mr. Allen’s readers will scarce- 
ly believe there is if they comprehend 
his present story. 

Perhaps in the third volume of this 
trilogy he will give the women a chance 
at imagination and idealism, and the men 
a little instinct for morality and faith- 
fulness. And it may be that he will per- 
mit the children to show the natural sim- 
plicity and stupidity of children. Thus 
he may solve the riddle of unhappiness 
written in these two volumes. But those 
of us who know Mr. Allen do not hope 
very strongly for any cheerful solution. 
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Mrs. SHarp’s biography of her hus- 
band is an absorbingly interesting book. 
William Sharp was born on September 
12, 1855, at Paisley, Scotland. As a lad 
he was delicate, and at nineteen his 
health suffered a temporary breakdown. 
From his youth he was determined to be 
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a writer, and tho at one time appren- 
ticed to the law and at a later time em- 
ployed as a bank clerk he would not 
forsake his aim. His first output was 
verse, and he early found his way into 
the notice and subsequent friendship of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. In 1884, after 
a nine years’ engagement and waiting 
for better times, he was married to his 
cousin, Elizabeth A. Sharp, the author of 
the present biography.’ He died on De- 
cember 12, 1905. 

In spite of intermittent ill-health and 
business troubles rather more than the 
share of the average young writer, he 
was an indefatigable worker. The rec- 
ord of his industry is amazing. Poems, 
sketches, stories and critical essays 
poured from his pen. Yet withal he 
was a careful and conscientious work- 
man. The essay on the sonnet, intro- 
ducing his “Sonnets of the Nineteenth 
Century,” is an instance at once of his 
critical taste and of his wide and deep 
research. His introductions to other 
volumes in the “Canterbury Poets” se- 
ries and his essay on Shelley reveal the 
same qualities. His poetry has been 
overshadowed by that of some of his 
contemporaries, but as a critical essay- 
ist he took high rank at an early age 
and maintained it until the “Fiona 
Macleod” period, when his writings 
took an altogether different turn.” 

The “Fiona Macleod” period dates 
from 1891, in Rome, tho his first work 
(“Pharais”) under this pseudonym did 
not appear until 1893. The inspiration 
for the development of this secondary 
personality is credited to a friendship 
for a beautiful and talented woman 
whom he met in Rome. “To her,” 
writes Mr. Sharp,. “I owe my develop- 
ment as ‘Fiona Macleod,’ tho in a sense ~ 
of course that began long before I knew 
her, and indeed while I was still a 
child.” Yet “without her there would 
have been no ‘Fiona Macleod.’ ” 

Tho with the development of the 
“F. M.” personality he strove to retain 
also the “W. S.” personality, yet his 
writings became more and more the ex- 





tWriitram SHarP (“Fiona MaActeop”). A Memoir. 
Compiled by his wife, Elizabeth A. Sharp. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $3. 

2Tue Writincs or “Fiona Macteop.” Vol. VI, The 
Silence of Amor, Where the Forest Murmurs. Vol. 
VII, Poems and Dreams. New York: Duffield & Co, 
$1.50 each. 








pression of the former. He .recognized 
this, but to no avail; and he recognized 
also the over-emphasis of the fruitless 
yearning which is the main note in “F. 
M.” Of “The Dominion of Dreams” he 
writes (1899) : “Too much of it is born 
out of incurable heartache, ‘the nostal- 
gia for impossible things.’” Yet he be- 
lieved that “F. M.’s” influence “is now 
steadily deepening, and, thank God, 
along the lines I have hoped and 
dreamed.” 

Mrs. Sharp has much to tell of the 
two personalities and even of a third 
personality, which she calls “Wilfion”— 
“the inner and third self that lay be- 
hind that dual expression.” Yet she does 
not explain. Commenting on Mr. James 
Douglas’s declaration, “How the man 
subdivided his soul is the mystery,” she 
says, with “F. M.”: “I write, not be- 
cause I know a mystery and would re- 
veal it, but because I have known a mys- 
tery, and am today as a child before it, 
and can never reveal nor interpret it.” 
The dual expression of this unique man 
remains a mystery, which each one may 
interpret in his own way. 


a 1 


Molly Make-Believe. By Eleanor Hallo- 
well Abbott. New York: The Century 
Co. . $1. 

It is only once in a great while that so 
fresh and captivating a tale as this comes 
into the editorial office; and just when 
the last occasion was we do.not now re- 
member. It isn’t much of a story as to 
volume, and it is not much more as to 
plot. One man, one girl, and then an- 
other girl—that is all. But there is a 
rare charm in the telling. Miss Abbott 
has her own inimitable style, as those 
-who have found her occasional short 
stories in the magazines are aware. And 
then the Molly who is introduced to us 
is about as winsome a figure as one ever 
finds flitting across the pages of print. It 
is a story to be read at a single sitting— 
and one very likely to be read in that 
way alone. That most of it is impossi- 
ble is one of its charms; for it is a story 
of love’s fairy land, where things do not 
happen as they do in in the world “which 
is the world of all of us,” but as the 
heart eternally wishes them to happen. 
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Literary Notes 


....Dr..S, Weir Mitchell’s book for 1911 is 
John Sherwood, Ironmaster. This novel will 
be published by The Century Company in June 
and promises to be differentiated from Dr. 
Mitchell’s recent work in that here we shall 
have a novel of conditions contemporary or 
almost contemporary. 


....The Muses’ Library of Verse is the © 


most attractive, to at least one reviewer, of all 
the inexpensive reprints issued in recent years. 
In this series, published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
at 50 cents, now appears a selection from 
The Poems of Sir Philip Sidney, preceded by 
a biographical reproduction and critical intro- 
ductions by John Drinkwater. 


....-Mr. Bryan’s theology is not always or- 
thodox, altho nearly so, but his advocacy 
of Christian activities is ever earnest and 
sometimes inspiring, as in the case of his ad- 
dress last summer before the World’s Mission- 
ary Conference at Edinburgh. The Fruits of 
the Tree is now published in an attractive 
booklet by the Revell’ Company at 35 cents. 

....The latest horror tale is imported from 
Paris in the form of Gaston LeRoux’s The 
Phantom of the Opera (Bobbs-Merrill ; $1.25). 
The illustrations are in lurid color, but are 
the work of a gifted illustrator: André Cas- 
taigne. We have no thought of committing 
the indiscretion of reviewing a story by M. 
LeRoux, but we can guarantee that it will keep 
a good many thousand readers from sleeping 
at least one night in the year Igrt. 

....The University of Wisconsin has a live 
course in journalism, and the latest number of 
the Wisconsin Alumni Magazine is devoted to 
it. Eight alumni editors contribute to it their 
views on what the training of the newspaper 
man should be. The issue is well printed, 
but we would suggest that the use of “1910” on 
the cover and the first page of the January 
number is not in accordance with the highest 
ideals of the profession, altho no doubt many 
precedents for the practice can be cited. 

....The Baptist Social Service Commission 
is doing a splendid educational work in the 
publication of a Social Service Series under 
the general editorship of Prof. Shailer 
Mathews. Such writers as Mr. C. R. Wood- 
ruff on “The City: As it is and as it is to be,” 
Mr. Stelzle on “The Church and the Labor 
Movement,” and Mr. Cope on “The Home as 
the School for Social Living,” guarantee the 
high character of both the material and its 
presentation. It is to be hoped that these 
inexpensive monographs on various phases of 
social betterment may have a very wide circu- 
lation. (Am. Bap. Pub. Soc. Philadelphia. 
10 and 15 cents each.) 














LITERATURE 


....Some weeks ago we received a book in 
red and gold from Laird & Lee, the title being 
The Soul of a Serf. We nowreceive a book 
in yellow and red, from the same publishers, 
the title this time being Fated to Win (Chi- 
cago; $1). Both books open in the same 
way (“The chill September day was drawing 
to,” etc.) ; and in each case it is a romance of 
love and valor among the Angles and Saxons 
(we quote the publisher’s “blurb”), by J. 
Breckenridge Ellis. There are illustrations, 
and the book ends happily. 


....One of the most important parts of 
The Students’ Old Testament, edited by Prof. 
C. F. Kent, has just been issued. The vol- 
ume contains The Sermons, Epistles and 
Apocalypses of Isracl’s Prophets (Scribners, 
$2.75 net), chronologically arranged, newly 
translated, and provided with a guod general 
introduction and notes. Various typographi- 
cal devices, charts and maps aid in presenting 
clearly and quickly the editor’s views as to 
authorship, literary form, dates, etc., greatly 
increasing the value of the book. 


....In The Life of an Enclosed Nun (Lane; 
$1), written by a Mother Superior, one may 
learn much of a certain kind of temperament, 
its workings and requirements. The story is 
a well told autobiography, describing and elu- 
cidating the transformation of 'an English 
Protestant girl with skeptical tendencies into 
a devoted Catholic who finds perfect satisfac- 
tion in continual “offices” and “adoration.” 
When the transformation is complete, she rec- 
ognizes with a kind of solemn joy “the futility 
of deeds” and “the power of thought.” 


....The Astronomical and Astrophysical So- 
ciety of America, which originated in the con- 
ference at the dedication of the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory in 1897, has issued a report of its 
proceedings from that date to 1910, containing 
abstracts of the papers presented. There are 
now 250 members altho only those are ad- 
mitted to the society who are capable of con- 
tributing acceptable papers. The number of 
those who have demonstrated that capability 
in this volume is 110. The volume is pub- 
lished by the society and for sale at $1 by the 
secretary, Prof. W. J. Hussey, Ann Arbor. 
Mich. 


....An opportunity to obtain a number of 
standard works on the Bible at a low price is 
afforded by S. S. Scranton Co., Hartford, 
which offers a set of fifteen volumes for $15. 
The set includes Cruden’s Concordance, 
Smith’s Dictionary, Conybeare and Howson’s 
St. Paul, Edersheim’s Life of Jesus, Kitto’s 
History of the Bible, Fausset’s Bible Cyclo- 
pedia, Jamieson, Fausset and Brown’s Com- 
mentary, Josephus’s Works, Thomson’s Land 
and the Book, Sanford’s Cyclopedia of Relig- 
ious Knowledge and Gilbert’s Quotations. 
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All Bible’ students have been familiar with 
most of these for many years and it is not 
necessary to say anything here in their com- 
mendation. 


....Most of us know Elkanah Settle only 
as a personage who libeled Dryden and was 
in his turn libeled. Prof. F C. Brown, of 
Durham, North Carolina, has, however, made 
Settle the subject of his doctral dissertation, 
published by the University of Chicago Press 
(Elkanah Settle: His Life and Works; $1.25). 
It does not make an interesting volume, nor 
can we say much for the literary aspects of 
Professor Brown’s work. In its presentation 
of extremely dull material, which has seem- 
ingly undergone no intermediate process, but 
has been taken directly over from the writer’s 
library notebooks, it no doubt satisfies the re- 
quirements for the American doctorate of let- 
ters. 


....Lists of the best books of 1910 are pub- 
lished here and there; one of them is prepared 
for librarians, by the Western Massachusetts 
Library Club. Winston Churchill’s “Mod- 
ern Chronicle” and Mary Watts’s “Nathan 
Burke” figure among the novels; Mr. Lucas’s 
“Slowcoach” and Mr. Riis’s “Hero Tales of 
the North” among the juveniles. In the So- 
cial Science Section is Jane Addams’s “Twen- 
ty Years at Hull House—the story of a re- 
markable work by a wonderful woman”; in 
the History and Biography Sections; Goldwin 
Smith’s “Reminiscences”; F. L. Paxon’s “Last 
American Frontier” and. H. A. B. Bruce’s 
“Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road”; 
among the travel books, Clifton Johnson’s 
“Highways and Byways of the Rocky Moun- 
tains.” 


....Of the new religious books, the volume 
by Rev. Charles Bertram Pyle entitled The 
Philosophy of Borden Parker Bowne and Its 
Application to the Religious Problem is pref- 
aced by Dr. Washington Gladden. (Colum- 
bus, Ohio: S. F. Harriman; $1.) The Pil- 
grim Press publishes another volume of 
“Friendly Talks to the Average Man” by 
Howard Allen Bridgman of The Congrega- 
tionalist as Real Religion. The subjects are 
those of everyday life, and the standpoint 
from which they are treated is that of the 
Christian of tolerance and understanding. 
Henry Clay Mabie is the author of another 
welcome study, this time concerning “The Di- 
vine Philosophy of Missions”: The Task 
Worth While. (Philadelphia: Griffith & 
Rowland Press; $1.25.) 


....5ome weeks ago we commented edito- 
rially on literary allusions to aviation and 
prophecies thereof, and devices aiming to give 
man wings like a dove. It now appears that 
no less a power in literature than Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau once composed a treatise on aerial 








travel. “Men walk on the earth,” he said, 
“and they sail on the water, and swim in it. 
Is not the air an element, like the others? 
What business have the birds to shut us out 
of their domain while we are made welcome 
in that of the fishes?” To Rousseau’s mind 
the problem resolved itself into the subsidiary 
problems of finding a body lighter than air, 
and of discovering means to make it stop ris- 
ing and, finally, to compel it to descend. “Le 
Nouveau Dédale’—for thus he named his 
book—found its way into print in Igor. 
....The early life of John Robinson, the 
Leyden pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers, is large- 
ly shrouded in obscurity. Some small rays of 


light are thrown on Robinson’s career by a° 


manuscript found a couple of years ago in the 
Bodleian library, Oxford, containing the main 
points in a controversy which was carried on 
between Robinson and an unnamed opponent 
about the year 1610. The discovery was made 
by Mr. Champlin Burrage, an American scholar 
pursuing investigations at Oxford. In a 
pamphlet entitled New Facts Concerning John 
Robinson (Ox. Univ. Press, 60 cents) Mr. 
Burrage gives the story of the manuscript, 
some excerpts from it, and a resumé of the 
main facts of Robinson’s life as seen in the 
new light furnished by the discovery. This 
pamphlet will be of interest to many, and we 
hope it will lead to the publication of the whole 
manuscript, which Mr. Burrage has already 
transcribed for that purpose. 

....A number of newly issued volumes of 
travel are to be noted. From E. P. Dutton & 
Co. comes The Journal of the Travels of 
Count Fritz Hochberg: An Eastern Voyage 
(two volumes, $10). There are numerous il- 
lustrations in color, and in black and white: 
of which the latter are by far the less objec- 
tionable. The distinguished traveler seems to 
have had no particular itinerary other: than 
that suggested by whim. He viewed at least 
a considerable part of the British Empire in 
its Eastern extension, and Japan. Possibly the 
chapters on Australia and New Zealand will 
prove most interesting to the American reader- 
A more conventional volume of travel comes 
to us from The Macmillan Company in the 
Rev. Edward Conybeare’s Highways and By- 
ways in Cambridge and Ely ($2). The uni- 
versity town looms large in this landscape. 
The illustrations are from sketches by Fred- 
erick L. Griggs, and while they are not dis- 
tinguished, they are a relief from the crudities 
of three-color illustration, as it is for the 
most part practised. Learning has gone into 
the making of Mr. Conybeare’s volume. We 
return to the Orient, once more, in noting the 
Macmillans’ publication of Walter Tyndale’s 
Japan and the Japanese ($5). Here the book 
is illustrated by the author himself—in colors 
again. The narrative of travel is pleasantly 
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done, but without distinction. Almost as much 
might be said for the illustrations. Another 
volume in the same genre is Sir Frederick 
Treves’s The Cradle of the Deep, an account 
of a voyage to the West Indies (Dutton, 
$2.50). This is a popular edition of a delight- 
ful book—and no untried innovation. Except 
for the garish frontispiece, the illustrations 
from photographs make no attempt to travesty 
the colors of Nature. 


& 
Pebbles 


“SHE seems to be very fond of music.” 

“Yes, indeed. You'll always find her at the 
piano when her mother is washing the dishes.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes in to correct a 
story printed in this paper several days ago. 
“In that snake story I sent you,” he com- 
plains, “you made one mistake. I told you 
that the snake was twenty feet long and you 
had it only ten feet long.’ 

We are sorry for this, but the error was un- 
avoidable. We were very much crowded for 
space when we used the story and we had to 
cut everything down.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


TuHeyY were a simple looking couple, so 
thought the minister as he joined them irre- 
vocably in the holy bonds of matrimony; but 
his suspicions were aroused when, after the 
ceremony, he observed the bridegroom search- 
ing thru his pockets and looking a trifle hu- 
miliated and confused. 

“T am afraid, parson,” said the young man 
at length, “that I ain’t got any money like to 
pay you with.” 

Then, after a moment of deep thought, he 
looked up cheerfully. 

“But I'll tell you what I’ll do—lI’ll tell you 
how you can fix yer gas meter so it won't 
register !”—Tit-Bits. 


Tue Puppy. 
The Puppy cannot mew or talk, 
He has a funny kind of walk, 
His tail is difficult to wag, 
And that’s what makes him walk zigzag. 


He is the kitten of a dog, 

From morn till night he’s all agog— 
Forever seeking something new 

That’s good, but isn’t meant to chew. 


He romps about the tulip bed, 

And chews the flowers white and red, 
And when the gard’ner comes to see 
He’s sure to blame mamma or me. 


One game that cannot ever fail 

To please him is to chase his tail— 

(To catch one’s tail, ’twixt me and you, 
Is not an easy thing to do). 


If he has not a pretty face, 
The puppy’s heart is in its place. 
I’m sorry he must grow into 


- A horrid, noisy dog—aren’t you? 


—Oliver Herford, in Harper's Magazine, 
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Our Attitude On the Postal 
Question 


Our readers may have noticed that we 
have made no comment on the proposed 
legislation to increase the rate of postage 
on magazines. We have been silent in 
spite of the fact that we have been del- 
uged with letters and telegrams, urging 
us to attack the new postage bill arid use 
our influence against it. We believe this 
is a question that should be decided by 
disinterested parties. It would be better 
for THE INDEPENDENT to express an 
opinion about the fortification of the 
Panama Canal or on some other topic 
that does not directly affect our own 
financial interests. Our position, briefly 
stated is, that we are ready to pay our 
share of the expense of running the 
postal service, and we are not in sym- 
pathy with the attacks made on the 
Administration by some of the leading 
magazines. Like other magazines, if the 
bill were passed, we should suffer seri- 
ously. On the other hand, we are con- 


vinced that the Administration and the 
legislators at Washington are not actu- 
ated by the acrimonious motives attrib- 
uted to them, but are trying to serve the 
interests of the people of the United 








States. THE INDEPENDENT may stand in 
a minority of one among the magazines, 
but we are ready to meet any changes in 
the postal law. 


& 


Mr. Clark Waves the Flag 


REJOICING over the election of a ma- 
jority of more than 60 in the House 
of Representatives, the Democrats select- 
ed for Speaker Mr. Champ Clark, of 
Pike County, Missouri. At the present 
session of Congress he is leader of the 
Democratic minority, and has oppor- 
tunities to exhibit his wisdom or lack of 
it. On the 14th, the Canadian reciprocity 
bill was passed in the House by a vote 
of 221 to 93. For this bill, 143, or all but 
5, of the Democrats were counted, while 
the Republicans were divided, a majority 
of them unwisely opposing an agreement 
of great importance and value, which 
had been negotiated by a Republican 
President, the leader of their party. 

We suppose Mr. Clark really desired 
that the agreement should be made effec- 
tive by legislation, both at Washington 
and at Ottawa, and that his purpose was 
to promote the ratification of it by what 
he said and did in the House. He must 
have known, as everybody else knew, 
that the opponents of the agreement, in 
Canada and in England, had been striv- 
ing to cause rejection of it at Ottawa by~ 
a skillful use of the argument that. the 
proposed reciprocity was designed by the 
United States to promote annexation of 
the Dominion. Indeed, the campaign 
against ratification had been conducted, 
both in Ottawa and in London, with 
especial reference to the force of this 
argument. Canadians are extremely 
sensitive with respect to the question of 
possible annexation. The argument had 
been set forth with great earnestness, 
not only by the opposing press in London 
and by leaders of the minority party in 
the Dominion Parliament, but even in 
Canadian pulpits. It rested, however, 
upon nothing tangible until Mr. Clark, as 
leader of his party, spoke for the agree- 
ment in the House. 

He chose to play into the hands of 
the enemies of reciprocity. Explaining 
why he supported the agreement, he 
said ; 
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“T am for it, because I hope to see the day 
when the American flag will float over every 
square foot of the British North American 
possessions, clear to the North Pole. They 
are people of our blood. They speak our lan- 
guage. Their institutions are much like ours. 
They are trained in the difficult art of self- 
government. My judgment is that, if the 
treaty of 1854 had never been abrogated, the 
chances of a consolidation of these two coun- 
tries would have been much greater than they 
are now. 

When he was asked by an opponent of 
reciprocity, whose purpose can easily be 
seen, whether he was in favor of the 
agreement because he thought it would 
“have a tendency to bring Canada into 
the Union,” he replied: “Yes; I have no 
doubt of it.” A little later he added: 

“T do not have any doubt whatever that the 
day is not far distant when Great Britain will 
joyfully see all her North American posses- 
sions become a part of this republic.” 

All this was seized eagerly in England 
and Canada by foes of the agreement. 
They pointed out that Mr. Clark was 
soon to hold an office “second in power 
to the Presidency” ; that he might be the 
successful candidate of his party for the 
higher place in 1912; and that only one 
day earlier, at the Pan-American Com- 
mercial Conference, President Taft had 
proclaimed his agreement with Mr. 
Clark, saying that the latter and himself 
had “got together” on “one very impor- 
tant matter” (meaning the reciprocity 
project), which he hoped they could 
“carry thru.” The President, of course, 
was not in agreement with Mr. Clark as 
to annexation, and he promptly showed 
that he was not. At Ottawa, Mr. Clark’s 
speech was embarrassing and painful to 
the dominant Liberal party. Representa- 
tives at Washington of Opposition news- 
papers published in Montreal and other 
cities procured interviews with several 
Senators who oppose the bill. These in- 
terviews, which have been in part repu- 
diated, were to the effect that annexation 
would logically follow reciprocity. Mr. 
Clark’s published comments did not per- 
ceptibly improve the situation : 


“What I said was wholly unpremeditated, 
but none the worse for that. I have said it 


a thousand times before, and probably thou- 
sands of Americans have said it, but nobody 
has thought to give it a harmful interpretation. 
I don’t know that there is another man on my 
side of the House who would say he expected 
the annexation of Canada, and if one should 
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say so, I don’t know that it would indicate the 
existence of a settled policy to. go ahead and 
tring it about.” 

It was an unfortunate incident, but we 
hope that the prompt disclaimers of 
President Taft and Secretary Knox have 
made it harmless. The President has- 
tened to say, in a letter to Representative 


’ McCall: 


“This agreement, if it becomes a law, has 
no political significance. No thought of fu- 
ture political annexation or union was in the 
minds of the negotiators on either side. Can- 
ada is now and will remain a political unit. 
I am very sure that if this agreement becomes 
a law it will inure to the great social and eco- 
nomic benefit of both countries.” 


The Secretary of State said, in an ad- 
dress at a dinner of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce: 


“The reciprocity agreement is economic, not 
political. The United States recognizes with 
satisfaction that the Dominion of Canada is a 
permanent North American political unit, and 
that her autonomy is secure. Tne Unired 
States appreciates the advantage to the com- 
mon welfare of the continent that Cagada con- 
tributes her own strength plus the strength of 
Great Britain. . . . There is not the slightest 
probability that this racial and moral union 
will involve any political change or annexation 
or absorption. It is an ethnological fact that 
political units of the English-speaking people 
never lose their autonomy. . . . It is probably 
more true today than ever before that the 
weight of sentiment and opinion both in Can- 
ada and in the United States, while desiring 
closer relations in all other respects, is crys- 
tallized in a belief that the present political 
separation is desirable and will lead to the 
best development of each nation, and to better 
and more satisfactory relations between them. 
In the higher atmosphere and broader aspects 
of the situation it is certain that if there 
should be any great world movement involv- 
ing this continent, Canada and the United 
States would, as a matter of course, act in the 
most perfect concert in defense of the com- 
mon rights of a common blood and civiliza- 
tion. 


This is quite true. Possible political 
union was not, we believe, in the minds 
of the negotiators of the agreement, on 
one side or the other. So far as we 
know, the annexation of Canada has not 
in recent years been in any sense a topic 
for discussion in this country, and we 
have reason to think that the number of 
those persons in Canada who would re- 
gard political union with favor is very 
small. 


Mr. Bennet, the Republican Repre- 
sentative from New York (not re- 
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elected), who introduced on the 16th a 
resolution requesting the President to 
negotiate with the British Government 
for the annexation of Canada, is not, like 
Mr. Clark, the chosen leader of a party 
in the House. Moreover, he voted 
against the agreement, and therefore, we 
presume, would like to prevent ratifica- 
tion of it. We notice with pleasure that 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, by 
unanimous vote (his own excepted) 
turned the resolution down. But Mr. 
Clark, as minority leader and Speaker- 
apparent, had responsibilities, and at 
least should have sought advice before 
imperiling a project which his party ap- 
proved. At a country fair in his own 
State he might safely—and with much 
applause—have waved the American flag 
from the St. Lawrence and the lakes to 
the North Pole, but it was neither timely 
nor statesmanlike so to wave it last week 
in Congress and before the Parliaments 
of Great Britain and Canada. 


a 
The Everlasting Negro 


It is provoking that whatever we 
want to do the negro should be everlast- 
ingly putting himself in the way to 
bother us. In the most unexpected ways 
and places he bobs up, stumbles in where 
he is not wanted and sets agley the 
wisest plans of statesmen. One has to 
look out for him always. If some new 
scheme of public reform is proposed, the 
first thought is “Cherchez le négre.” 

The last case of this intermeddling by 
the pestilent negro is connected with thé 
proposition to amend the Constitution so 
as to elect United States Senators by 
popular vote. What relation has that 
with kinky hair and black skin? The 
two do not seem to collide in any way, 
but, sure enough, the negro stands right 
up in the path and insists on being con- 
sidered in the matter. 

It is this way. Under the Constitution 
as at present governing us, the United 
States has the control of the election of 
Senators and Representatives. To be 
sure, the United States does not exercise 
that control, but leaves it to the several 
States to supervise the elections. But 
national control is still possible, and its 
preservation has seemed essential to the 
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unity of the nation. Now, in certain 
States it is the policy to exclude black 
people from the polls; only white people 
can vote. Of course, this is against the 
spirit of the Constitution and against its 
definite provisions; so that the guilty 
States are very sensitive about it, and 
are in constant fear lest the reserved 
rights of the nation may some time be 
exercised, and negroes protected in their 
constitutional right to help elect mem- 
bers of Congress. So when the proposi- 
tion came before Congress to allow Sen- 
ators to be elected by popular vote, those 
who had desired the repeal of the Four- 
teenth: and Fifteenth Amendments took 
advantage of the chance to insert a pro- 
vision that the election should be under 
the control of the several States, with no 
right of supervision by the General Gov- 
ernment. It was a provision to give the 
right to exclude negroes from the polls. 
Thus it was that the everlasting negro 
bobbed up where he was not wanted, to 
make difficulty in carrying the measure 
for the popular election of Senators: 

For there are those—and Senators 
Root and Lodge are of them—who think 
that it is necessary to preserve the cen- 
tral authority, and not to disintegrate 
into independent States, after the man- 
ner of the loose federation we had before 
the Constitution made us one nation. 
They think that it is not wise to say that 
in Pennsylvania everybody, white and 
black, may help choose our rulers at 
Washington, but that in Mississippi a 
favored aristocratic class may choose 
them. So they object to this intrusion of 
the negro. Let him keep quiet. 

Senator Borah, of Idaho, is respon- 
sible for introducing the negro into this 
discussion. The bill, as he presented it 
to the Senate, was specially designed to 
assure the exclusion of the negro from 
the suffrage, so far as he is at present 
excluded. Then the Sutherland amend- 
ment was proposed to maintain the pres- 
ent right of supervision of elections by 
Congress, and this Senator Borah vigor- 
ously opposes. He says we are coddling 
the negro too much, talking in the North 
too much about his rights, just so as to 
save his votes in the North for the Re- 
publican party. He tells us that the 
negro must look out for himself and ask 
no protection. He says Congress has 
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had the power for forty years to protect 
the negro’s right to vote in the South, but 
has never exercised it. That is true, 
sadly and wisely true. It has not seemed 
feasible. We have hoped that things 
would improve. We give the negro full 
political rights in the North, and we 
think we see some improvement in the 
South, as in Tennessee, where negroes 
voted freely at the last election. We 
prove hereabouts that universal suffrage 
is not dangerous, and we look for the 
lesson to be learnt elsewhere. 

The sole reason why the negro is so 
everlastingly poking himself in front of 
every national discussion is because a 
dominant white oligarchy is trying to 
hold him unjustly in subjection in certain 
States. In other States where the negro 
is politically just like the white man he 
does not bother us. It is simply because 
certain States shut out the negro that the 
negro jumps up and says he does not 
want to be shut out in the voting for 
Senators. If we cannot secure from 
Congress the privilege to elect Senators 
by popular vote, it is the Southern negro, 
not the Northern negro, that stands in 
the way. An injustice is always a nui- 
sance ; it always is ready to block reform. 
More than half the States want the right 
to elect Senators by popular vote, but 
others refuse to allow it unless the privi- 
lege is given to shut out the negro vote. 
That is the block. That is the everlast- 
ing negro. If we might only get rid of 
him! That Senator Borah, who calls 
himself a Republican, should thus con- 
sent, by indirection, to repeal the 
Amendments secured by the Civil War, 
is treason to eternal righteousness. To 
do evil that good may come claims its 
own damnation. 


a 
Partisanship and Patriotism 


Tue formation of the National Pro- 
gressive Republican League is 

Is what? It may be an event so mo- 
mentous that historians may come to re- 
gard it as the beginning of an epoch; it 
may be so meaningless that its triviality 
will soon become apparent. 

For the present it is a Republican 
League. And for the present it may re- 
main so and yet not fail to carry out its 
exprest purposes: Direct primaries for 





the nomination of all elective officials; 
direct election of delegates to national 
conventions, with opportunity for the 
voter to express a choice for President 
and Vice- President;) amendments to 
State constitutions providing for the 
initiative, referendum and recall; a’thoro 
general corrupt practices act. 

This is a progressive program, but it 
is not Republican. All Republicans do 
not favor it,.and those who favor it are 
not all Republicans. We presume the 
League will endeavor to realize its pur- 
poses thru the medium of the Republican 
party. But suppose it cannot—what 
then? The answer to this question con- 
tains a statement of the significance of 
the National Progressive Republican 
League. 

A realignment of voters on lines 
essentially different from those which 
have divided parties in this country for 
forty years is an event which has for 
some time been casting its shadow be- 
fore. Whether the National Progressive 
Republican League shall be the active 
principle in the creation of a new pro- 
gressive party is a matter which depends 
on whether it is more progressive than 
Republican, or the reverse. 

In the evolution of our political termi- 
nology “Standpatter” has come to be 
generally accepted as descriptive of the 
Republican who will not move. But he 
is not entitled to a monopoly of the term. 
The Democratic party does not lack a 
formidable array of Standpatters, who 
differ from their Republican congeners 
only in the designation on their respec- 
tive labels, as was demonstrated when 
Senator Aldrich needed their aid to pass 
the recent tariff bill, and when Speaker 
Cannon was re-elected by Democratic 
votes. ~ 

Parties are necessary instruments for 
the effective expression of the desires of 
persons whose aims and purposes are 
similar. Unorganized units are practi- 
cally powerless. Hence party loyalty is 
commendable because without it party 
efficiency is impossible. Partisanship 
and patriotism may be synonymous, and 
when intelligence and conscientiousness 
are the voter’s twin guides, they prob- 
ably are. But that is not the partisan- 
ship which will vote for the devil if his 
name is under the favored emblem. 
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That is not the partisanship which will 
stifle its own clear views of right rather 
than go where those views may lead it. 
And above all, that is not the partisan- 
ship which will continue in unquestion- 
ing devotion to a party name when that 
name stands for cynical corruption that 
will not even be at pains to hide itself. 

Most citizens have no expectation of 
political preferment, and no chance of it 
even if they seek it. Intelligent selfish- 
ness ought to teach them that their par- 
tisanship should be of that kind which 
brings its largest rewards to them in the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 
And yet it cannot be denied that the ma- 
jority of Republicans applauded Senator 
Cummins for saying, at a banquet in 
Chicago not so long ago, that the “worst 
Republican was better than the best 
Democrat.” And. if the position of the 
two proper nouns in his epigram is 
reversed, the Democrats would enthusi- 
astically indorse the sentiment. Senator 
Cummins is one of the signers of the 
declaration of principles of the National 
Progressive Republican League. Does 
he think those principles have more to 
hope for from Mayor Busse, of Chicago, 
or ex-Congressman Sibley, of Pennsyl- 
vania, than from Governor Wilson or 
Governor Foss, both of whom have de- 
clared in favor of the Oregon plan, 
which has established in Oregon the very 
things the League declares it wishes to 
institute generally? 

The opponents of the measures em- 
bodied in the program of the League 
will be the Standpatters of both parties, 
and their league will overleap the lines 
of party blithely enough in their deter- 
mination to prevent the extension of the 
Oregon plan. The National Progressive 
Republican League will properly en- 
deavor to advance its principles thru the 
medium of its party, but there is no holi- 
day march before it. Assuming that it 
cannot capture the Republican organiza- 
tion (and that assumption is at least as 
probable as the contrary one), the su- 
preme hour of trial will come when it 
must choose between its progressiveness 
and its Republicanism. . 

We say, therefore, that the formation 
of the National Progressive Republican 
League is——what? 





Appalachian Parks 


ConGreEss is to be thanked for one fine 
act in adopting the measure which will 
make forest reserves in the White Moun- 
tains and the Appalachian ranges. This 
has been sought for a number of years 
unsuccessfully, but is now achieved. The 
nation will contribute $10,000,000 and 
the States will do the rest. 

We do not look on this so much as a 
means for saving the water supply as we 
do as a means for giving the people 
needed public parks. The protection 
against floods is something, because the 
cutting off of the forests, so that THE 
INDEPENDENT and other journals can be 
printed on paper from wood pulp, is 
something, but it is not the principal 
thing. It is scenic beauty that we would 
preserve. It spoils the hills to have them 
denuded of their forests, and it makes 
the region far less attractive to visitors. 

The White Mountains are the play- 
ground of the East, as the Yosemite and 
the Yellowstone are of the Western 
States. The White Mountains are in 
New Hampshire, but they are the recre- 
ation region not of New Hampshire 
alone, but of all the East, from Maine to 
Florida, and from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi River. Their Notch and Old 
Man of the Mountain, their Echo Lake, 
their Bason and Pool, their streams and 
cascades, their forests and rocks, their 
wild flowers and ferns, are the wealth of 
the country as a whole, and it is quite too 
much to ask the single, stony States in 
which the White Mountains are situated 
alone to preserve them for all the coun- 
try which comes and goes during the 
summer. 


It has been a desecration to all these 
beauties to have the mountain sides de- 
nuded of their forests by great corpora- 
tions for private, personal wealth. This 
desecration should cease. We should 
have a forest reserve, so called, really a 
pleasure park, where the combined na- 
tional and State authorities shall protect 
the forests, renew their beauty and make 
them accessible in all their grandeur to 
whoever would visit them. We shall see 
the hillsides restored, so that the very 
primeval forests will seem to rise again 
and our grandchildren will wonder and 
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admire. It is not wood pulp alone that 
gives wealth, but beauty and grandeur 
are also items in wealth. Yet they are 
the wealth not of individuals, but of the 
whole people, and it is the duty of the 
people as a whole to enjoy and conserve 
them. 

We have spoken of the White Moun- 
tains particularly because they are the 
best known, if not the grandest, of our 
Eastern recreation grounds. But the 
more Southern Appalachians have their 
attractions also. The North Carolina 
mountains are as high as the Presidential 
Range. West Virginia is famous already 
for its charming ranges. These, too, 
should be saved for beauty as well as for 
protection against floods. Mountains are 
not meant for dense habitation, but their 
streams and forests are the sources of 
the rivers that give wealth below, on 
whose banks the cities are located; and 
they are the refuge in months of heat of 
the wearied dwellers in the plains. They 
should not be left to the hazard of pri- 
vate greed, but be protected by the people 
for the people. 


Concerning Private Property 


THE worthy Rev. John Cotton, in the 
year 1690, or thereabouts, committed to 
posterity a treatise entitled “Spiritual 
Milk for American Babes. Drawn Out 
of the Breast for Both Testaments for 
Their Soul’s Nourishment.” It was, in 
substance, an exposition of the Ter Com- 
mandments addressed to a community 
that took them seriously. 

Mr. Cotton, we may presume, did not 
foresee the full expansion of colonial 
society. That at the beginning of the 
twentieth century a nation of 90,000,000 
of human beings would occupy the mid- 
dle of the American continent from 
ocean to ocean, and that it would be com- 
posed largely of descendants of people 
who, in 1690, knew. nothing of New 
England puritanism, and would have 
cared for it not at all, if they had known, 
probably never occurred to his devout 
mind. Could he have imagined such a 
thine, he might have feared that so 
mighty and miscellaneous a folk would 
crave other diet than spiritual milk 
drawn from the Testaments. But surely 
he could not have guessed that it would 
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be content to subsist on hourly headlines, 
Wall Street tickers, wireless information, 
moving pictures, and “best sellers.” He 
would have reasoned that, however sin- 
ful a people might become, it would re- 
tain elements of serious mindedness, be- 
cause of the passion which mankind 
everywhere manifests to amass private 
property. As a divine, he might have 
anticipated anything in the way of mere 
wickedness, but as a frugal Puritan of 
Massachusetts Bay, he could not have 
foreseen a civilization in which one large 
part of the voting population would be 
content to dawdle, drivel and squander 
while another large part was being held 
up and exploited by an aggressive and 
thrifty few. 

In the course of his treatise, Mr. Cot- 
ton propounded the following questions 
and answers: 

“Q. What is the eighth Commandment ? 

A. Thou shalt not steal. 

Q. What is the stealth here forbidden? 

A. To take away another man’s goods with- 
out his Leave, or to spend our own without 
Benefit to ourselves or others. 

Q. What is the Duty here Commanded? 

A. To get our Goods honestly, to keep them 
safely, and spend them thriftily.” 

In this brief dialog, we find ideas 
which, we venture to suggest, illuminate 
“the social order” as we find it in Amer- 
ica in IQIT. 

Many conservative and solvent per- 
sons are anxious lest radicalism, in one 
or another form, shall “undermine the 
foundations of our society,” by which 
they mean, shall question and restrict the 
Their atten- 
tion is fixt upon “agitators,” among 
whom they are pleased to class those 
who object to the cornering of such nat- 
ural resources as coal, iron, timber. and 
water powers, and persons who expose 
dishonest promotions, reorganizations 
and stock jobbings, not to speak of politi- 
cal corruption and a merciless exploita- 
tion of human beings. They deplore any 
inquiry into the methods of great and 
good men who, for a billion or so apiece. 
have, with amazing sagacity and incredi- 
ble toil and self-sacrifice, “created the 
marvelous fabric of our industrial civili- 
zation.” 

The thought that has occurred to us 
while reading Mr. Cotton’s contribution 
to the “New England Primer” is that 
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are not the most formidable danger now 
threatening the institution of private 
property. We can imagine than an in- 
sidious but extensive undermining of the 
social order may be effected by a national 
habit of taking away “another man’s 
goods without his leave,’ and spending 
our own “without benefit to ourselves or 
others.” 

We are not prepared to prove that the 
entire American people has formed this 
habit. We merely note the circumstance 
that daily reports of markets, industrial 
events and so on, and governmental in- 
vestigations of variegated private and 
corporate rascality, at all times in prog- 
ress, indicate that the habit is at least ex- 
tensive and is growing. 

And we think it is not possible to doubt 
that subjection to daily robbery for the 
benefit of political grafters, stock manip- 
ulators, Napoleonic promoters and the 
like, when supplemented by rising prices 
of the necessaries of life, and an ever 
more lavish display of those sensational 
expenditures by the rich, which are 
“without benefit” to themselves or 
others, is quite as likely to impair faith in 
social and moral salvation by private 
property as any agitation to which we 
have as yet become accustomed. 

We do not wish to preach, or even to 
obtrude our views ; but we have been im- 
prest by the seeming plausibility of Mr. 
Cotton’s propositions, and we should be 
interested to watch the effect upon the 
American attitude toward private prop- 
erty if the persons who are most appre- 
hensive should in good faith try the ex- 
periment which Mr. Cotton in homely 
phrase commends as a duty, namely: 
“To get goods honestly, to keep them 
safely, and spend them thriftily.” 


a 
The Russian Advance 


Ir is announced from St. Petersburg 
that the Russian Government is about to 
seize Kuldja. Now, why should any- 
body be to the trouble and expense of 
cabling this to the United States? Most 
of us would not have been surprised to 
have been told that Kuldja was already 
in the possession of Russia—or of Peru. 
Turkestan is far from us geographically, 
and still farther from our thoughts. No- 
body but an archeologist was supposed to 
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possibly agitators and their radicalismtake any interest in Mesopotamia. No- 


body but a rug merchant was supposed 
to take any interest in Persia. 

Nevertheless, as the world moves this 
portion of its surface will get hit by the 
sunlight once in a while. The buried 
cities will not stay buried. Contracts 
have just been let for the restoration of 
the Garden of Eden by irrigation. Last 
week five Americans were appointed to 
control the finances of Persia. Baku is 
the only rival of Standard Oil. And the 
European balance of power has now its 
pivot in the region of the Caspian, 

This latest move of Russia may be 
most easily understood if we regard it a 
case of railroad strategy such as we are 
familiar with in this country. A glance 
at the map will show that Russia’s gigan- 
tic railroad system is suspended, as it 
were, in the air. It looks like the ex- 
posed root system of a plant, its radicles 
stretching down on all sides to touch the 
water and never reaching it. Starting 
from St. Petersburg one railroad runs 
down 1,400 miles thru the Trans-Cau- 
casus to Kars and there stops. Why? It 
is the Turkish frontier. Another rootlet 
branches out to the southward, but stops 
at Erivan. It is the Persian frontier. 
The road skirts this obstacle like a. root 
a stone, and further sends down another 
branch, which is stopped at Kushk. It 
is the Afghan frontier. 

But Russia was not discouraged. A 
longer radicle was sent out to the Far 
East, 5,000 miles from St. Petersburg, 
and struck water at Port Arthur; but 
Japan came along and nipped off the tip 
of it. 

Between these there is a third great 
railroad route, 2,300 miles long, connect- 
ing St. Petersburg with Andijan. But 
why should St. Petersburg want to be 
connected with Andijan? It does not. 
But the railroad cannot go further. It is 
stopped by the Chinese frontier. The 
Czar Alexander laid out the railroad 
route from the capital to Moscow by 
drawing a straight line with his ruler on 
the map. Let us apply the same easy 
method of engineering. If we lay the 
ruler along the railroad between Samar- 
kand and Andijan and project the line 
into Chinese Turkestan, it strikes Kuldja, 
500 miles as the aeroplane flies. This is 
in fact the great mid-continental caravan 
route, for centuries beyond the memory 
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of man the connecting link between East 
and West. 

Russia’s isolation seems to be break- 
ing up. With the consent of England 
she may now extend her railroad into 
Persia and connect with the line to India. 
By the consent of Germany she may ex- 
tend her railroad into Turkey and con- 
nect with the line to Constantinople. By 
or without the consent of China she may 
extend her railroad into Mongolia and 
connect—who knows where? 

China’s hold on this region is slight 
and comparatively recent. It was ac- 
quired in the eighteenth century and is 
still known as Sin-Chiang, or the “New 
Dominion.” It is not self-supporting 
and the other provinces of China are 
taxed $120,000 a year for its administra- 
tion. The Chinese officials who are sent 
to the New Dominion get rich enough 
by squeezing the natives to retire in a 
few years. The Chinese do not settle 
there to any great extent because they 
foresee that it will fall into the hands of 
Russia before long. 

Russia had possession of Kuldja from 
1871 to 1881, and a treaty ceding the 
town to her permanently was signed at 
Livadia by Chung Hou as the authorized 
representative of China. The bargain 
would probably have gone thru if it had 
not been for a junior official of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, by name 
Chang Chih-tung, who interfered in a 
department that was none of his business 
and appealed directly to the Empress 
Dowager, in a long memorial, arguing 
that the treaty should be repudiated and 
Chung Hou be beheaded for negotiating 
it. The Empress Dowager approved of 
Chang’s proposals and made him special 
advisor on foreign affairs, but Chung’s 
life was spared thru the interposition of 
Russia. 

Now the Empress Dowager is dead 
and the ruler of the land is a child. No 
one in court, council or parliament seems 
to have the energy and ability of that re- 
markable old lady. Perhaps, too, they 
appreciate the difficulties of fighting 
Russia on the far frontier across the 
desert better than did Chang Chih-tung 
thirty years ago. An appeal to Great 
Britain would this time be of no avail, 
since that country is now acquiescent to 
Russia’s advances in Central Asia. It 
remains to be seen whether any of the 
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other Powers will feel disposed to inter- 

vene. If not the people most concerned 

will be none the worse off, for Russian 

administration can hardly be more op- 
pressive than Chinese. 
Js 

The new apportion- 

New Electoral Votes ment of Represen- 

tatives adds forty- 

two to the number of electoral votes. Ta- 

bles have been printed, showing that the 


' change is to the advantage of the. Repub- 


lican party, because that party will have 
thirty-one of the new votes and the Dem- 
ocratic party only eleven. But these ta- 
bles are based upon the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1908. It is quite possible that 
several of the States which are to have 
more Representatives, and which in 1908 
gave their electoral votes to Mr. Taft, 
will give majorities in 1912 to the Demo- 
cratic candidate. If in the election of 
1912 the Democrats should carry the 
States in which they were victorious at 
the election in November last, the appor- 
tionment advantage would be on their 
side, for more than half of the additional 
electoral votes would be given to their 
Presidential ticket. 


& 

Sinn tibiae Shall the people be allowed 
Gunniiten 7 rule in Arizona? Of 

course they will; and so 
will the people of the United States rule 
in Arizona and in all the States and Ter- 
ritories. But the people in Arizona, or 
in any other Territory, will not have 
State .rights until they are admitted as 
States, and when admitted, with a con- 
stitution satisfactory to the other sister 
States, they can change their constitu- 
tion as much as they choose, under the 
national Constitution. They have framed 
a tentative constitution and offered it to 
Congress for acceptance, and Congress 
will hesitate, because, among other pro- 
visions, it allows the people to recall the 
judges if they give an unpopular deci- 
sion. We hope this provision will not 


- be allowed. It puts a pressure and threat 


on judges to obey the will of the peo- 
ple, which may be a passing whim. If 
a judge is corrupt he can always be im- 
peached, and that is enough. We want 
no venal judges, but we also want no 
sycophantic judges, no judges who have 
their ear to the ground to find out what 
will please the people as to the decision 
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of law and justice. Let Arizona change 
its constitution and be admitted, and 
then, if it wants supple judges, let it 
amend—or, rather, deform—its constitu- 
tion accordingly, and the country as a 
whole will not be responsible. 


& 

“Old Doc,” affectionately 
“Old Doc” called so by the students of 

Amherst College, was christ- 
ened Edward Hitchcock, son of Presi- 
dent Edward Hitchcock, who in his day 
was, with the elder Silliman, of Yale, one 
of the two leading geologists of the coun- 
try. He was graduated in his father’s 
college in 1849, and he died last week of 
old age. after having been for fifty years 
honored pioneer of a new departure in 
college education. In the class of 1859 
two or three of the choicest men had died 
during the college course. A week before 
commencement the salutatorian died, and 
not long after the valedictorian. This 


was too great a tribute to be paid to the 
Minotaur, and the trustees, led by Na- 
than Allen, M. D., of Lowell, resolved 
that something must be done to preserve 


the health of the students. So they 
chose the young physician, who took 
charge in 1861 of the health of the col- 
lege. He was not simply the college 
doctor, but he created the system of com- 
pulsory physical training, in a special 
building erected for the purpose, and it 
was speedily adopted by the colleges of 
the country, often with his students and 
assistants in charge. He designed the 
exercises with dumbbells and various 
movements to exercise the muscles, which 
every class was required to attend as 
faithfully as their Greek or mathematics. 
The small barnlike gymnasium of those 
days was very unlike the splendid build- 
ings now required everywhere. Then the 
swings and parallel bars and “horse” 
were in “the grove,” paid for by volun- 
tary offerings of the students, and un- 
available on wet days or in winter. Dr. 
Hitchcock revolutionized all this, and is 
to be credited with many lives saved by 
regular, required exercise; and his hum- 
ble beginnings h. ve developed into the 
most popular feature of collegiate and in- 
tercollegiate life, that of physical train- 
ing. He was an unpretentious, frank, 
companionable boy, the most popular man 
in college, known to be simple and true, 
loved and honored by all. 
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, We are not greatly im- 
Minast Seneeeen prest by the recnsib- 
in Schools mendations of the con- 
ference on the moral phases of public 
education, called by the Council of the 
Religious Education Association. The 
substance of it is, that moral training is 
fundamental, something that was known 
since before Deuteronomy or Ptah-hotep ; 
that teachers ought to use their influence 
with pupils for good morals, a doctrine 
taught by Plato; that teachers should 
have individual contact with their pupils, 
which was Socrates’s way; that there 
should be direct moral instruction; and 
that school activities should be used for 
moral growth. Further, they declare 
that normal training should include 
teaching of ethics. All this is what no 
one can contradict, or ever did contra- 
dict, but it is well to keep it in mind, like 
all other phases of education. There may 
be more question as to the approval of 
“greatly increased emphasis” on “sex 
hygiene and eugenics.” That can very 
easily be overdone to the stimulation of 
the sex instincts. One statement pleases 
us, namely, that there has been “a great 
development of character in recent years” 
in the schools, “by the development thru 
instruction of the taste for good things 
to an extent far beyond what prevailed 
a generation ago.” If that is true, it 1s 
greatly to be rejoiced in, altho we have 
observed that the present generation of 
teachers is apt to underestimate the mer- 
its of that which went before. If true, it 
supports our long contention, that it was 
not wise to grieve over the removal of 
religious exercises from the public 
schools. 
SJ 
A principal reason 
“One-Church” Towns why Protestant 
churches are often 
so thinly attended is because there are so 
many of them. A principal reason why 
Catholic Churches are so well attended is 
because there are so few of them. The 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
tells of a county in which there is a 
church for every 295 inhabitants, and a 
city of 100,000 inhabitants in which 
25,000 Protestants are quarreling to 
maintain 43 churches, while sixty years 
ago the same number of Protestants were 
satisfied ‘with 14 churches. There are 
small villages in Massachusetts that have 
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but one church. In these the pastor has 
an average salary of $874, but the “two- 
church” towns pay $687 salary and the 
“three-church” towns $473; and they re- 
ceive from missionary boards ten times 
the aid the “one-church” towns do. That is 
downright waste. It destroys sociability 
and enthusiasm, and it wearies out the 
people. No wonder they don’t go to 
church. Give us “one-church” towns. 
Js 

The introduction of the 
“Veto bill,” to limit the au- 
thority of the House of 
Lords, has been delayed in the British 
Parliament till this week to allow Mr. 
Balfour to attend the funeral of his 
brother ; but it will be simple, drastic and 
speedily adopted, and then the Govern- 
ment will introduce the bill to create an 
Irish Parliament. By this time the Brit- 
ish Tories ought to be able to under- 
stand that there is no desire to interfere 
with Imperial supremacy. If there is 
any Clan-na-Gael which wants separa- 
tion from England, it does not dare to 
express itself. Prime Minister Asquith 
says the Irish Parliament will confine it- 
self to Irish affairs, and Mr. Redmond, 
head of the Irish party, says that is. all 
they want. It is all they have ever 
wanted, notwithstanding the wild talk of 
some irresponsible Patrick Fords in this 
country. The prospect is very hopeful. 
The present Government is likely to heal 
the long sore, and to give the nation.a 
satisfied and happy Ireland. And with it 
will go the one anti-British element that 
has endangered kindly relations between 
this country and England, an achieve- 
ment of no small importance. 


Pal 

Dr. A. H. Bradford, who died last 
week, was a valued correspondent for 
THE INDEPENDENT, and one of the bes 
known and most loved clergymen in the 
country. He was for three years official- 
ly the leader of the Congregational 
churches, and represented whatever is at 
the same time progressive and reverent. 
From the seminary he went to the new 
church, worshiping in a hall in Mont- 
clair, N. J., then a village of 1,500 in- 
habitants, and after forty-one years he 
leaves it one of the largest and finest of 
the suburbs of New York, and his church 
the cathedral of the town in which he 


The Irish 
Parliament 
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was the leading citizen: So the influence 
of the clergy, when fully deserved and 
grandly exercised, has not failed. 


Honduras has been a haven for fugi- 
tives from justice, because there they are 
not menaced by extradition treaties. Two 
or three weeks ago, Bonilla, the revolu- 
tionist leader, promised that his acces- 
sion to the Presidency should be followed 
by reform as to this matter. He would 
promptly negotiate treaties of extradi- 
tion. Now he himself has been jndicted 
by a Federal grand jury in New Orleans. 
and a requisition will be sent to President 
Davila, who, for obvious reasons, cannot 
take Bonilla into custody and send him 
to Louisiana for trial. It is an interest- 
ing situation. To be consistent, Bonilla 
must hasten back to New Orleans and 
surrender to the court. 

& 

Its representatives in Congress have 
been giving Arkansas the reputation of 
being the wildest and wooliest State in 
the Union. First, Arkansas gave to the 
Senate its Jefferson Davis, and now the 
House has Congressman Macon, whom 
the members listen to as they would to a 
buffoon. His inverted elegancies of dic- 
tion might win applause at home, but 
they are a disgrace to a civilized com- 
munity. We regret that he is to be in- 
flicted on the Sixty-second Congress. 


ed] 

Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, 
was one of the best products of American 
Christendom. He was an_ eloquent 
preacher, a wise administrator, and a fer- 
vent patriot and Christian. The life of 
such a man is a blessing to the country, 
and his death a severe loss to the Church 
which he honored and served. 

Js 

We have received a number of able 
letters from farmers, and from constitu- 
ents of Congressman Silvester C. Smith, 
sharply controverting his article in our 
issue of January 26 in opposition to the 
proposed’ parcels post. We much wish 
we had space to publish them. 


ot 
When will Governor Dix find time to 
acknowledge that he was wrong when 
he asserted, in his letter or speech of 
acceptance, that the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
act “increased the duties on all the neces- 
saries of life”? 

















The New Head of the Berkshire 
Life 

Witi1am D. Wyman, for many years 
vice-president and manager of the Berk- 
shire Life Insurance Company, of Pitts- 
field, Mass., was at the recent annual 
meeting elected president. James W. 
Hull, the former president, at his own 
desire retired from the position of chief 
officer, to become a vice-president. The 
notice of Mr. Hull’s death about two 
weeks later and an account of his life, 
appeared in our issue of last week. Mr. 
Wyman has had a long experience in the 
agency field, and after receiving many 
honors in that department, now becomes 
identified with the home office. The 
company is to be congratulated on its 
new leader. The annual statement, issued 
December 31, 1910, over the signature of 
James W. Hull, showed a healthy condi- 
tion and progress in all departments. 
The gross assets were $18,886,876, an in- 
crease during the year of $736,164. The 
surplus was $1,398,987. The mortality 
experience of the company was more 
favorable than the year before, and a 
good contribution to the surplus from 
this source resulted. 


& 

THE losses by fire in the United States 
for January were exceptionally heavy, 
reaching a total of $21,922,450 as com- 
pared with $15,175,400 for January, 
1910. The losses were evenly distributed 
over the country, no section suffering 
more severely than another. 


J 
Tue Missouri State Capitol burned 
down recently, being struck by lightning. 
The building was valued at $1,000,000 
and was not insured. It had recently 
been recommended that Missouri cut 
down on insurance policies, as the State 
had paid out more than it had ever got 
hack. 
ed 
Or 6,000 fires reported in Chicago 
lately, over 1,000 were caused by the 
careless use of matches. Overheated 
stoves and furnaces caused 400 fires, ex- 
plosions of gasoline 365, sparks from 
chimneys 340, and defective flues 230. 
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THe North American Accident calls 
the attention of its agents to the fact 
that one-tenth of all deaths are due to 
accidents. Also, that there is paid to doc- 
tors every year $220,000,000, and that 
there is a yearly loss in wages alone on 
account of illness of $1,575,000,000. 

as 

AN announcement has been made that 
three insurance companies doing an ex- 
tensive business in Mexico would cancel 
all their policies in the republic because 
of the present uprising. 


THE extent to which compulsory na- 
tional workingmen’s insurance has de- 
veloped abroad is shown by the follow- 
ing table: 


Number Annual Annual 
Insured. Premiums. Benefits. 
Germany 13,130,000 £16,913,000 £15,969,000 
Austria 3,040,000 2,755,000 2,460,000 
Hungary 800,000 790,000 665,000 
France (Min- 
ers) .... 221,000 323,000 356,000 
Luxemburg 36,000 60,000 58,500 

















The Gould Railroads 


THERE are to be important changes in 
the management of the Gould railways. 
George J. Gould, president of the Mis- 
souri Pacific since 1893, is to retire from 
that office ; an active and competent rail- 
road man, not yet named, is to be elected 
in his place; there are to be several new 
directors (representing John D. Rocke- 
feller, the great banking house of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., and the Deutsche Bank, of 
Berlin), and a large sum, probably more 
than $100,000,000, will be expended dur- 
ing the next five years in improving the 
system of which the Missouri Pacific is 
the main stem. Some were saying last 
week that the Gould family and Gould 
influence were to be eliminated. As the 
family owns nearly half of the Missouri 
Pacific stock, and George J. Gould is to 
be chairman of the board, there will be 
no such elimination. But the Gould 
management will be displaced. The 
truth is that powerful interests hereto- 
fore associated with Mr. Gould have be- 
come convinced that the management 
should no longer be in the hands of him- 
self and the members of his family. The 
condition of the property shows that he 
has not been successful. He is neither a 
great financier nor a great railroad ope- 
rator. For some time past the central 
company has paid no dividends. Two or 
three of the constituent or controlled 
lines are in the hands of receivers. The 
great system needs an energetic, practical 
and competent head, who will attend to 
the business of his office and be stationed 
at St. Louis, not at a point 1,000 miles 
from what is virtually the system’s East- 
ern terminal. The interests which have 
insisted upon the change are not interests 
now for the first time identified with the 
property ; they have been associated with 
the Gould interests for a long time and 
have an inside view of what is needed. 

It does not now appear that the 
changes will involve or promote any com- 
bination with competing systems. So far 
as can now be seen, the effect of them 
will not be injurious to the public. The 
system goes into strong hands. It will 
be improved and developed. There will 
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be no difficulty about procuring the 
funds required, for the resources of 
those who take over the management are 
almost without limit. It may reasonably 
be expected that what has recently been 
regarded as a weak spot in the railway 
structure will soon show at least the 
average of strength. 


a 
Commodity Prices 

REcENT reductions of the prices of 
several food staples direct attention to 
the records prepared by trade authorities. 
The Bradstreet index number is based 
upon the prices of several hundred care- 
fully selected and representative com- 
modities. For February 1 it was 8.7662, 
as against 8.8361 on January 1, and 
9.0730 on February 1 a year ago. Since 
the beginning of the present month, the 
prices of cereals, butter and eggs have 
declined, and the index number for 
March 1 will probably show a further 
reduction. It is noticeable that the Brad- 
street February figures are the lowest 
since October 1, 1909. The present tend- 
ency is downward. But the present aver- 
age is higher than the average in 1896 by 
about 50 per cent. The Bradstreet num- 
ber for July in that year was only 5.7019. 


ed 

....Great deposits of high grade iron 
ore were recently discovered near Iron- 
ton, on the Cayuna Range in Minnesota. 
The town of Ironton, which was not in 
existence four months ago, now has a 
population of several thousand. 

....Under the inheritance tax law of 
New York, the estate of the late John S. 
Kennedy, valued at $65,558,787, pays 
into the State Treasury a tax of $1,100,- 
130. Nearly half of the estate was not 
taxable, owing to the large bequests to 
educational, charitable or religious insti- 
tutions. 


..+.The output of pig iron was only 
(,774,817 tons in December, and 1,759,- 
326 tons in January: There has been a 
steady decline since March, when the 
quantity produced was 2,617,949 tons. 
But the total for last year, 27,267,392, 
made a new high record, exceeding the 
output in 1909 by nearly 1,500,000 tons. 











